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Foreword 


Perhaps,  I  am  Lighting  Ancestral  Lamps 
primarily  to  satisfy  my  own  personal  desires. 

As  a  small  boy,  1  used  to  pull  my  chair  close 
to  that  of  my  father’s  or  cuddle  on  his  lap  and 
listen  to  his  well-loldtales  of  “hand-me-downs” 
about  his  people.  Then,  as  1  grew  older ,  I  began 
to  realize  that  I  possessed  a  great  family  herit¬ 
age. 

The  Bunns,  Haz(z)ards,  Hyatts,  Seelys,  as 
well  as  my  maternal  ancestors,  the  Bowers, 
Browns,  Ulrichs  and  Brumbaughs  are  names  of 
old  and  respected  America nfami lies.  The  spark 
of  interest  continued  these  many  years,  as  I 
tried  to  learn  more  about  my  people. 

I  shall  now  record,  at  least  in  fragmentary 
form,  a  limited  history  and  genealogy  of  my 
direct  ancestry.  Admittedly,  parts  of  the  re¬ 
cording  delve  so  far  into  the  dim  past  that  it  has 
little  practical  value  .  Never  the  less,  lam  certain 
that  this  register  satisfys  a  laudable  and  harm¬ 
less  curiosity - at  least,  for  me. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  recording  will  also 
serve  as  a  kind  of  inspirational  ancestral  me¬ 
morial.  Lighting  Ancestral  Lamps  is  dedicated 
to  that  vast  number  of  direct  ancestors  who, 

over  the  centurie  s,  proudly  bore  the  name ,  Bunn, 
or  that  of  a  related  family  through  mar riage ,  in 
Europe,  the  British  Isles,  and  America. 
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CHAPTER  I 


I 

An  Introduction  -  Our  Name 

Do  you  remember  one  of  the  very  first  things  you  learned?  Perhaps 
you  have  forgotten.  Doubtless,  it  was  your  name!  It  became  the  symbol 
of  what  you  have  become,  or  will  yet  become. 

Your  surname  came  from  the  family  line;  another  name  or  two  were 
added  as  a  given  name. 

Your  name  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions.  It  represents 
what  you  and  I  stand  or  fall  for.  It  is  connected  with  us  while  we  liv  . 
Loving  hearts  will  probably  have  it  carved  upon  our  tombstones. 

Since  our  names  are  very  important,  let’s  ponder  over  ^  “m'£“ 
a  few  minutes.  According  to  the  Bible,  ”A  good  name  is  rather  to  o 
chosen  than  great  riches.”  This  evidently  means  that  the  pill  g  P 
riches  at  the  expense  of  one’s  good  name  is  a  poor  bargain. 

Speaking  from  experience,  our  parents  are  usually  concerned  when 
their  children  begin  to  “go  out  in  society”.  Many  a  time  the  writer  s 
father  admonished  him,  as  he  left  the  hearthside  of  his  home  to  re. urn 
to  school,  with  words  such  as,  "Son,  do  not  bring  dishonor  to  your  name 
Remember  you  are  a  Bunn.”  In  this  modern  day  such  a  comment  would 
probably  date  a  parent  as  belonging  to  that  of  a  past  generation  or,  per 
haps,  classify  him  as  being  severe  —  maybe  even puritamstic.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  sage  advice  and  served  as  a  “power  of  sugges  ion  1 
the  offspring  to  remember  when  temptations  came  along. 

Just  as  reputation  is  the  shadow  of  character,  so  our  names  become 
the  shadows  of  our  personal  honor. 

What  our  ancestors  made  or  unmade  of  themselves  was  not  only  re 
fleeted  on  their  lives,  but  has  carried  forward  to  the  lives  o  u  ur 
generations.  How  thankful  those  of  Our  Name  can  be  when  the  researcher 
untangles  the  back-lashes  of  the  dim  past,  and  as  yet  finds  a  clean, 
honorable,  and  good  name.  A  study  of  numerous  past  generation^ 
discloses  that  our  direct  ancestors  never  had  great  riches.  On  ic  o  ei 
hand,  abundant  proof  has  been  found  over  the  centuries  that  the  bearers 
of  Our  Name  possessed  character  and  a  respect  for  their  name. 

The  people  of  Our  Name  can  rightly  be  classified  as  Abraham  Lincoln 

classified  his  people  in  his  autobiography  when  he  said,  “My  recei 


► 
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ancestors  are  from  substantial,  but  not  from  families  with  brilliant 
records.  They  belong  to  the  masses.  Nevertheless,  they  were  the  kind 
that  chiseled  out  America."  /l 

Daniel  Webster  proudly  commented  about  those  of  his  name.  We  can 
do  likewise  about  ours.  Said  Webster,  ‘‘There  is  a  moral  and  philo¬ 
sophical  respect  for  our  ancestors  which  elevates  the  character  and 
improves  the  heart."  • 


i 


Probably  these  kind  words  could  not  have  been  truthfully  said  about 
the  forebearers  of  our  Name  if  they  had  not  held  the  name  of  names 
above  all  --  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus .  None  has  ever  touched  the  heights 
of  living  as  did  he.  Those  of  our  name  had  a  profound  belief  in  Christian 
religious  worship  long  before  they  came  to  America.  Several  of  them 
were  Crusaders  in  the  13thcentury.  The  religious  trait  ha  s  continuously 
carried  down  through  the  numerous  generations.  It  spearheaded  the 
motive  to  live  up  to  "Our  Name.” 

* 

Not  many  months  ago,  a  poor  beaten,  whipped  man  went  to  a  mission 
on  Madison  Street  in  Chicago.  A  few  days  later  some  of  his  old  pals 
asked  him  where  he  had  been  staying  lately.  He  replied,  ‘ ‘I’ve  been  over 
to  the  mission.  Now,  I  have  a  new  name  to  live  up  to." 

The  poem  entitled,  "The  Men  of  America"  seems  quite  fitting  with 
which  to  conclude  this  introduction.  It  is  filled  with  the  language  of  a 
stockman.  But  since  many  of  Our  Name  are  farmers,  or  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  farming  and  stock  raising,  all  will  understand  the  admonish¬ 
ment  of  the  poet  toward  continuing  and  improving  our  name. 


You  talk  of  your  breed  of  cattle, 

And  plan  for  a  higher  strain, 

You  double  the  food  of  the  pasture, 

You  heap  up  the  measure  of  grain; 

You  draw  on  the  wits  of  the  nation, 

To  better  the  barn  and  the  pen; 

But  what  are  you  doing,  my  brothers, 

To  better  the  breed  of  men? 

You  boast  of  you  Morgans  and  Herefords, 

Of  the  worth  of  a  calf  or  a  colt, 

And  scoff  at  the  scrub  and  the  mongrel, 

As  worthy  a  fool  or  a  dolt; 

You  mention  the  points  of  your  roadster. 

With  many  a  "wherefore"  and  "when," 
But,  ah,  are  you  appraising,  my  brothers, 
The  worth  of  the  children  of  men? 
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You  talk  of  your  roan-colored  filly, 

Your  heifer  so  shapely  and  sleek, 

No  place  shall  be  filled  in  your  stanchions, 

By  stock  that’s  unworthy  or  weak. 

But  what  of  the  stock  of  your  household? 

Have  they  wandered  beyond  your  ken? 

O,  what  is  revealed  in  the  round-up 

That  brands  the  daughters  of  men? 

And  what  of  your  boy?  Have  you  measured 
His  needs  for  a  growing  year? 

Does  your  mark  as  his  sire,  in  his  features, 

Mean  less  than  your  brand  on  a  steer  ? 

Throughbred  --  that  is  your  watchword, 

For  stable  and  pasture  and  pen; 

But  what  is  your  word  for  the  homestead? 

Answer,  you  breeders  of  men! 

Much  of  the  information  about  those  early  generations  of  the  Bunn 
lineage  would  have  been  gone  forever  had  it  not  been  for  the  intercstand 
perservering  research  of  the  late  Charles  N.  French  over  his  lifetime. 
French  was  interested  in  tracing  the  Bunn  lineage  because  his  wife  was 
a  Bunn.  Over  the  years  he  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable 
material.  However,  death  came  before  he  organized  and  prepared  the 
material  for  publication.  /3 

Fortunately  Arley  Earl  Bunn  who  for  many  years  had  been  actively 
interested  in  the  Bunn  genealogy  came  into  possession  of  the  French 
collection.  This  source  material  lent  to  the  writer  made  the  completeness 
of  this  volume  possible.  /4 

In  addition  to  the  above  material  the  writer  is  very  grateful  toAney 
Earl  Bunn  for  making  available  the  detailed  information  about  the  Bunn 
family  beginning  with  Benjamin  of  Poughkeepsie  and  family  (Chapter  7) 
and  later  generations. 

Along  with  the  above  acknowledgments  the  writer  would  be  remiss  if 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  inspiration  received  from  his  father  about 
his  paternal  family.  The  writer  is  particularly  glad  to  record  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  his  father.  Otherwise,  much  of  it  would  b-  lo^l 
sooner  or  later.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  only  living  descendant 
who  recalls  most  of  the  handed  down  stories  related  by  his  father. 

/l  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd,  Words  of  Lincoln,  The  Me  rshen  Company  Press, 

Rahway,  N.J.  -  1895. 

Miss  Rose  Trumbull,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

/3  Charles  N.  French,  an  attorney  v/ho  lived  in  Chicago,  husband  of  Eva 

Bunn,  daughter  of  John  Hazzard  Bunn  (8),  Benjamin  (7),  Benjamin  (o). 

Arley  Ear  1  Bunn  ( 1  0 ),  Joseph  (9h  Harr ison  (8),  Solomon  (7),  Benjamin 

(6) 
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CHAPTER  il 


Bunn 

How  Did  This  Surname  Originate? 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  that  we  should  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  relating  the  origin  of  our  surname;  when  it  arose,  who  first  used 
it  and  why.  A  few  comments  on  the  origin  of  personal  names,  however, 
is  first  in  order. 

Primitive  personal  names  doubtless  originated  soon  after  the  invention 
of  the  spoken  language,  although  the  date  of  their  first  use  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  ages  preceding  recorded  history.  For  thousands  of  years 
thereafter,  first  or  given  names  were  the  only  designations  that  men  and 
women  bore.  In  the  beginning  of  historic  times,  when  there  were  rela¬ 
tively  few  people  and  man  knew  his  neighbor,  one  title  of  address  was 
sufficient.  Gradually  however,  with  the  passing  centuries  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  civilized  society,  a  need  arose  for  more  specific 
designations.  While  the  roots  of  our  system  of  family  names  may  be 
traced  to  early  civilized  times,  actually  the  hereditary  surname  as  we 
know  it  today,  dates  from  a  time  not  much  earlier  than  nine  hundred 
years  ago. 

A  surname  is  a  name  added  to  a  baptismal  or  Christian  name  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  more  specific  and  of  indicating  family  relationship 
or  descent.  If  classified  according  to  origin,  most  surnames  fall  into 
four  general  categories:  (1)  those  formed  from  the  given  name  of  the 
father;  (2)  those  arising  from  bodily  or  personal  characteristics  (The 
Bunns-meaning  good  people);  (3)  those  derived  from  locality  or  place  of 
residence  (The  Hyatts-possibly  the  Bunns);  and  (4)  those  deri%red  from 
occupation  (The  Bowers-Bauers  -  meaning  servants  of  the  soil  or 
farmers). 

Slaves  and  other  dependents  frequently  tookthe  name  of  their  masters. 
For  example,  manyof  the  early  Bunns  in  America  drifted  to  the  Southern 
States.  The  late  Charles  Bunn  of  Peoria,  prominent  stockman  and v 
breeder  of  Shetland  and  Hackney  ponies  and  Hampshire  hogs,  told  the 
writer  of  this  volume  the  following  story:  “One  time ,  I  was  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  between  trains  having  time  on  my  hands,  I  thought  I  would 
take  a  walk.  Soon  I  came  to  Bunn’s  Clothing  Store.  Since  I  was  proud  of 
my  surname,  Bunn,  I  reasoned  that  I  would  walk  in  and  get  acquainted 
with  perhaps  a  distant  cousin.  I  v.alked  in  all  right,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  meet  a  big  colored  man,  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  I  asked  if  T 
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might  see  the  proprietor.  The  negro  broadly  smiled  and  graciously 
remarked:  “I  am  the  proprietor,  Sir.”  That  was  enough  for  cousin 
Charlie.  He  quickly  excused  himself  as  diplomatically  as  possible  and 
concluded:  “From  here  out,  I’m  going  to  be  more  careful  in  looking  up 
prospective  relatives.” 

So  much  for  the  story  --  true,  surnames  in  the  sense  of  hereditary 
designation,  date  in  England  from  about  the  year  1000  or  a  little  after. 
Most  of  them  were  introduced  from  Normandy.  However,  there  are 
records  of  Saxon  surnames  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  hereditary  names  had  become  com¬ 
mon  in  England.  But  as  late  as  1465,  they  were  not  universal.  Certain 
Irish  outlaws  were  compelled  by  law  during  the  reign  of  Edward  V  to 
adopt  a  surname.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
similar  decree  compelled  Jews  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  add  a  German 
surname  to  the  single  names  which  they  had  previously  used. 

Bardsley  in  his  English  Surnames,  Their  Sources  and  Significations , 
states,  ” that  the  name  Bunn,  as  we  have  it  today,  is  derived  from  a  nick¬ 
name  which  meant  ‘Good’  or  a  name  derivedfrom  pecularities  of  dispo¬ 
sition.”  /l  The  Normanelementis  indicated  in  the  chivalrous  sobriquet. 
Thank  goodness  the  nickname  was  complimentary;  many  early  nicknames 
were  not.  Further  commenting  on  the  name,  Bardsley  states,  “Our 
‘Bones,  Boons  and  Bunns’  are  variously  corrupted  forms  of  ‘Duran  le 
Bon,  Richard  le  Bone,  Alice  le  Bonne  or  William  le  Boon’,  equivalent 
to  the  earlier  Goods.” 

Bunn,  Bunne  -  as  defined  by  Bardsley  in  his  works  entitled,  "A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames  with  Special  American  Instances 
originated  from  a  nickname  ‘le  bon,  i.e.  good.  (Often  an  expression  of 
endearment  in  the  French  language)  Bon  or  Bunn  was  probably  some¬ 
times  a  Christian  name  as  was  frequently  the  name  Good. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  surname  Bunn  might  have  been  derived 
fr  om  and  originally  designated  the  place  of  residence  of  the  bearer. 
Such  names  were  popular  in  France  at  an  ear ly  date  and  were  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Normans,  many  of  whom  were  known  by  the  title  of 
their  estates.  The  surnames  adopted  by  the  nobility  w'e re  mainly  of  this 
type.  They  were  used  with  the  particles  de,  de  la,  or  del  (meaning  ‘of’ 
nr  ‘of  the  ’) 

Since  bon,  bonne,  etc.,  in  French  means  good,  one  could  easily  surmise 
Bunn  might  have  been  derived  from  the  place  of  residence  or  estate  - 
of  the  good  residence  or  good  estate. 

In  the  haze  of  uncertainty,  a  summary  of  the  situation  appears  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  name  Bunn  as  finally  evolved  is  of  French 
origin.  Very  probably  the  name  was  derived  from  the  word  bon  or  bunne 
■meaning  ‘good’ as  before  mentioned.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Media 
Research  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  Charles  Newton  French, 
relative  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Bunns  by  marriage,  who  spent  a  iife 
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time  collecting  genealogical  and  historical  information  on  the  Bunn 
family. 

Perhaps  the  name  Vvas  transported  across  the  English  Channel  as  a 
Christian  name  during  or  soon  after  the  Norman  invasion  in  1066.  The 
name  however,  was  also  commonly  used  in  Germany  at  an  ancient  date. 
It  is  probable  that  some  English  families  as  well  as  American  families 
of  the  name  are  of  German  descent  A  study  of  the  history  of  Surnames 
of  the  British  Isles  by  Lauer,  states  that  “Norman  names  are  often  of 
Teutonic  (Ancient  German  Tribe )  origin.  /2  Thus  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  name  Bunn  or  some  corruption  of  the  spelling  might  have 
originated  in  Germany. 

Migrations  of  people  could  easily  have  found  their  way  across  the 
European  Continent,  thence  to  Normandy  and  then  across  the  English 
Channel  into  the  Southern  Counties  of  England,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Middlesex,  Essex  and  Kent.  At  any  rate,  the  name  Bunn  is  found  in 
ancient  European  records  extending  over  several  hundreds  of  years  and 
also  over  early  American  records  in  the  various  spellings  of  Bon,  Bonne, 
Bonn,  Bun,  Buns,  Bunns,  Bunce ,  Bunne,  Bunn  and  others.  The  last  of 
the  names  mentioned  is  the  most  generally  used  in  America  today. 

Among  the  early  records  of  the  name  in  England  are  those  of  Boone 
Welle  of  County  Norfolk  in  127  3;  those  of  Walter  Buns  of  Oxfordshire 
about  the  same  time;  those  of  John  de  Bunn  of  County  Sussex  in  the  latter 
thirteenth  century ;  those  of  Rocelin  le  Bun  of  Wiltshire  at  a  slightly  later 
date;  those  of  Roger  or  Rogerus  Bonne  and  Johannes  or  John  Bunne  of 
Yorkshire  about  137  9;  and  those  of  Josias  Bunn  of  Hertfordshire  at  a 
later  period.  These  early  bearers  of  the  name  appear  to  have  been 
largely  of  the  British  landed  gentry  and  yeomanry. 


/l  Bardsley  in  English  Surnames,  Their  Sources  and  Significations 
/2  .Lauer,  Surnames  of  the  British  Isles 
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Background  -  Forebearers  in  England 

Britain  recently  crowned  the  beautiful  and  worthy  Elizabeth  II  Queen 

of  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth,  during  a  magnificent  spectacle  pattern 

of  ancient  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  coronation  took  place  in  Westminister  Abbey  where  for  900  years 
British  sovereigns  have  been  crowned.  After  two  and  one  half  hours  of 
Signified  and  pompous  ceremony,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gent^ 
lowered  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  to  Elizabeth’s  head  of  dark  hair.  Then 
with  a  great  roar  the  7500  peers  and  peeresses  and  heads  of  state  in  tne 
Abbey  cried:  “GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

This  was  the  climax  to  a  long  and  beautiful  religious  ceremony,  part 
of  which  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Soloman  of  Biblical  fame. 

Millions  lined  the  streets  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  queen  as  she 
rode  along  the  five  mile  coronation  route  in  the  century-old  golden  chario 
drawn  by  eight  beautiful  white  horses.  All  along  the  route  came  the 
continuous  and  tumultuous  roars:  “GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

Motion  pictures  of  this  dignified,  exquisite,  and  most  colorful  coro¬ 
nation  were  flown  to  America.  Great  drowds  of  Ame r icans  e  ver y'1-  her e , 
including  the  writer  and  his  immediate  family,  rushed  to  the  theaters  to 
see  and  catch  a  bit  of  the  spirit  of  this  gorgeous  and  dignified  ceremony 
that  meant  so  much  to  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  from  \.hcn^c  o  u 
paternal  forebearers  hailed. 

This  current  episode  has  been  inserted  primarily  to  point  out  that 
pomp,  ceremony,  and  tradition  is  yet  common  inOld  England.  Since 
early  bearers  of  the  old  families  of  Bunn,  Haz(z)ard,  Hyatt  and  Seely 
appear  from  early  records  to  have  been  largely  of  the  carl)  Bn 
landed  gentry  and  yeomanry,  they  doubtless  had  many  proud  '•usto.i 
and  romantic  traditions  that  bound  them  to  their  lords  and  kings .  Thus, 
these  ancient  forebearers  must  have  had  rich  and  interesting  cere  rnonic 
experiences. 

Cur  paternal  families  are  known  to  have  been  in  England  many  more 
generations  than  their  descendants  have  been  in  America.  Becc.use 
this  long  stay  of  the  families  in  England,  the  decendants,  even  though 
far  removed,  might  be  interested  in  a  brief  review  about  the  romantic 
e ra  of  long  ago. 
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At  any  rate,  a  bit  of  romantic  history  relating  to  customs ,  traditions, 
and  the  chivalry  of  the  knights  of  old  are  included.  After  reading  these 
glamorous  accounts  of  the  middle  ages,  one  might  superficially  long  to 
have  lived  in  the  misty  past.  But  digging  deeper,  all  soon  realize  that 
gigantic  and  almost  unbelievable  progress  over  the  centuries  has  lifted 
man  from  the  depths  even  though  he  belonged  to  a  select  class,  to  a 
fairly  high  plane  in  life.  In  medieval  times  much  strife ,  quarrelling  and 
warring  were  common.  All  yielded  to  desires  of  the  church  and  state. 
Poverty  was  common  everywhere.  There  were  few  conveniences. 
Superstition  and  suspicion  were  rampant,  and  lack  of  training  and  op¬ 
portunity  existed  everywhere. 

Nevertheless,  the  romances  of  the  ages  have  at  least  been  partially 
preserved  over  the  centuries  through  many  proud  customs  as  yet  in 
vogue.  The  romantic  tradition  of  the  English  people  has  also  been  pre¬ 
served  through  the  careful  re  cording  of  the  ance  stral  Coat  of  Arms .  The 
latter  is  elaborated  on  in  this  discourse. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  was  devised  in  remote  days  of  chivalry,  borne  by- 
armed  knights  in  tournaments  and  in  ancient  battlefields,  cherished  by 
illustrious  forebearers  of  ages  past,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  as  a  sacred  emblem  of  family  honor.  The  Coat  of  Arms 
is  an  object  of  pride  and  distinction  for  it’s  possessor  today  and  an 
heirloom  which  generations  of  his  descendants  still  treasure. 

Since  armorial  bearings  are  hereditary,  American  descendants  of 
British  and  Continental  families  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  use  the 
arms  borne  by  their  ancestors.  Moreover,  such  Coats  of  Arms  are  as 
vital  a  part  of  ones  genealogical  record  as  the  names  of  the  ancestors 
who  bore  them.  With  the  growing  consciousness  of  the ‘family  tree ’  and 
the  increasing  interest  among  Americans,  the  kinder  subject  of  her¬ 
alding  -  the  science  of  the  Coat  of  Arms  -  is  now  receiving  much  at¬ 
tention. 

1.  What  is  heralding? 

Heralding  springs  from  the  devices  boldly  painted  in  bright  colors, 
which  knights  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  began  to  bear  on 
their  shields  to  identify  themselves  in  tournament  and  battle.  Passing 
from  father  to  son,  these  ensigns  came  to  be  thought  of  more  as  family 
than  purely  personal  possessions.  Thus,  they  became  matters  of  family 
pride  and  social  importance.  Their  form  and  use  were  reduced  to  a 
system;  Spreading  from  martial  to  civil  uses  and  users.  To  understand 
these,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  changing  background  against  which 
they  took  place. 

2.  The  History  of  Armorial  Bearings. 

True  heralding,  in  the  sense  of  systematized  science  of  hereditary 
armorial  bearings,  dates  from  the  early  twelfth  century.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  use  of  such  bearings  during  the  First  Crusade  in  1096. 
They  were  extremely  rare  during  the  Second  Crusade  in  1147.  But  by 
•1189  a  number  of  the  shields  borne  in  the  Third  Crusade  were  em¬ 
blazoned;  and  the  great  seal 'of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  in  the  same 
year,  shows  his  shield  charged  with  a  lion  rampant. 
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Three  situations  contributed  to  the  rise  of  heralding:  first,  man’s 
natural  desire  to  improve  his  personal  appearances,  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  ornamentation  of  his  military  equipment;  secondly,  the  need 
among  warriors  who  covered  their  heads  and  bodies  with  armor  for 
identifying  marks  easily  recognizable  in  the  press  of  battle ;  and  thirdly, 
the  need  in  an  age  when  few  could  write  and  personal  seals  served  instead 
of  signatures  on  official  or  private  papers  for  seals  of  clearly  identifiable 
design.  Heralding  was  the  answer  to  these  requirements  of  the  time, 
and  it  came  into  general  use  with  remarkable  swiftness.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  princes,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentry 
adopted  the  custom  and  proudly  displayed  their  arms  in  architectural 
and  household  decorations,  in  jewelry  and  in  embroidering,  as  well  as 
their  paraphernalia  of  war.  From  the  practice  of  embroidering  the  family 
device  on  the  surcoat  worn  over  the  coat  of  mail,  comes  the  expression  - 
‘Coat  of  Arms'. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  heralding  arms  were  chosen  by  the  bearer  to 
suit  his  fancy.  Crosses  in  many  forms  were  adopted  in  some  instances, 
perhaps  to  commemorate  service  in  the  Crusades,  but  more  often  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  Christianity.  Broad  horizontal,  vertical,  or  slanting 
stripes  of  vivid  colors  across  the  shield  were  chosen  as  being  simple 
to  emblazon  and  easily  recognizable.  Beasts,  dragons,  birds,  fishes, 
the  heavenly  bodies,  trees,  fruit,  plants  and  objects  familiar  to  everyday 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  adopted  as  charges.  Lions,  eagles,  os¬ 
triches,  and  foxes  representing  the  virtues  which  the  medieval  mind 
attributed  to  these  creatures  were  frequently  used. 

Why  true  heralding  emerged  over  a  substantial  number  of  European 
countries  at  almost  identically  the  same  time  during  the  early  twelfth 
century  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Nevertheless,  the  countries  = 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  included  in  this  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  think  the  First  Crusade  was  largely  the  reason  for  it 
brought  knights  together  from  many  lands .  This  made  distinctive  badge s 
and  colors  necessary  for  identification.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tournaments  which  came  with  fashion,  may  have  called  for  them,  as 
athletic  contests  do  now.  Still  others  lay  all  the  charge  to  a  great  for¬ 
gotten  inventor.  There  may  be  truth  in  all  the  views  and  yet,  hidden 
truth  outside  them.  The  twelfth  century  was  a  great  age  of  renewal  after 
the  ‘dark  ages’.  It  was  a  time  of  invention  and  a  time  when  the  seed  of 
a  happy  thought  was  carried  far  and  quickly  to  take  root  and  grow  in 
other  minds  than  his  who  first  thought  of  it.  It,  too  was  the  age  of  the 
great  social  system  called  feudal  --  an  age  in  which  society  on  it’s 
secular  side  was  held  together  by  the  personal  allegiance  of  each  man 
to  his  lord  from  whom  he  held  his  land  and  under  whom  he  served  in 
war. 

It  is  likewise,  to  feudality  that  heralding  owes  its  second  essential 
quality,  its  hereditary  character .  If  service  in  war  was  the  rent  by  which 
land  was  held,  the  right  of  inheritance  by  one’s  natural  heir  was  an 
understood  condition  of  feudal  tenure.  The  hereditary  succe  ssion  to  the 
crown  of  France  or  England  was  not  more  firmly  based  in  law  than  that 
°f  the  pettiest  knightly  house  to  it’s  ancestral  fee.  (It  was  an  inherited 
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right  in  that  era  to  lead  this  man  and  the  duty  to  follow  that  man  to  war) 
But  in  becoming  hereditary  and  linking  itself  to  feudal  status  and  service, 
it  inevitably  became  a  symbol  not  of  the  owners  identity  only,  but  also 
of  his  status.  It  was  knights,  not  their  followers,  who  needed  to  be 
distinguished  by  shields  and  Coats  of  Arms.  Therefore,  arms  in  their 
military  aspect  became  in  practice,  a  mark  of  knightly  status. 

But  eventually,  Coats  of  Arms  became  so  numerous  that  confusion 
resulted  from  the  unrestrained  adoption  or  alteration  of  arms  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  feudal  lords  of  allowing  favorite  followers  to  use  the  ir 
bearings.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  proclamation  of  Henry  V  pro¬ 
hibited,  thereafter,  inEngland  the  assumption  of  arms  except  by  inherit¬ 
ance  of  a  grant  from  the  Crown. 

3.  The  Complete  Coat  of  Arms. 

The  complete  composition  of  a  Coat  of  Arms  includes  the  shield 
of  arms,  the  helmet,  the  crest,  the  wreath,  the  mantling,  and  the  motto. 
The  Shield  on  which  is  displayed  the  armorial  device,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  composition.  It  represents  th'»  oM  knightly  shield  ary 
may  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist.  The  Helmet 
derived  like  the  shield  from  the  defensive  armor  of  the  knight,  is  placed 
above  the  shield.  It  may  be  used  even  though  the  Coat  of  Arms  includes 
no  crest.  The  Crest,  principal  accessory  of  the  shield  of  arms,  sur¬ 
mounts  the  helmet.  Like  the  shield  and  helmet,  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
accounte rment  of  the  knight  who  wore  on  his  helmet  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction,  an  ornament  of  painted  wood,  metal,  or  leather.  A  Wreath 
of  twisted  silk,  usually  of  two  colors,  was  commonly  worn  on  the  knight’s 
helmet,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  crest.  In  heralding,  the  wreath 
appears  between  the  helmet  and  the  crest  as  a  support  for  the  crest. 
It  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  cormer-a-chapeau.  The  Mantling,  orig¬ 
inally  two  pennant-like  strips  of  silk  attached  to  the  top  of  the  helmet, 
has  in  heraldingtaken  the  form  of  an  intricate,  conventionzlized  scroll¬ 
work  flowing  down  on  both  sides  of  the  shield.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  mantling  originated  during  the  Crusade  as  a  protection  for  the 
helmet  from  the  sun  and  weather  and  that  the  artist’s  scrollwork  repre¬ 
sents  the  shredding  of  the  cloth  by  enemy  s?.ords.  The  Motto,  which  is 
inscribed  in  a  scroll  placed  either  above  or  below  the  shield,  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  composition.  It  is  not  necessarily  hereditary  and 
may  be  changed  at  will.  Many  of  the  oldest  Coats  of  Arms  included 
neither  Crest  nor  Motto. 

4.  The  Significance  of  Heralding  Today. 

At  the  present  time,  many  Americans  are.  showing  a  greater 
interest  than  ever  before  in  family  history,  genealogical  research,  and 
the  intimately  related  subject  of  heralding .  Genealogy  and  heralding  are 
now  largely  ignored  only  by  those  who  have  no  ancestors  of  whom  they 
can  be  proud.  Love  of  ancestry  is  certainly  deeprooted  in  man’s  nature. 
Pride  of  ancestry  is  certainly  an  admirable  trait  that  contributes  to 
healthy  self  respect  and  a  stirring  ambition  to  add  new  honors  to  the 
family  name.  The  thoughtful  American  of  today  takes  sincere  pride  in 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  descent  and  in  the  heraldic  emblems  which 
testify  to  the  bravery,  the  achieve ment,  and  the  honor  of  his  forebearers. 
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Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  race, 

Of  Old  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hugh, 

And  in  the  parlor,  full  in  view. 

His  Coat-of-Arms  well  framed  and  glazen, 
Upon  the  wall  in  color  blazed. 

—  Longfellow 
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Significance  Coat  of  Arms  - 
The  Family  of  Bunn 

The  family  of  Bunn  has  a  Coat  of  Arms.  The  authority  is  Burke’s 
“General  Armory”  -  1878  edition,  page  144.  Another  recording  of  the 
Bunn  Coat  of  Arms  and  the  Bunn  Crest  is  found  in  the  book  entitled 
“General  Armory,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  wales  -  Burke 
London,  1884,  page  114.  A  furhter  recording  of  the  Crest  in  colors  is 
found  in  Fairbairns  Book  of  Crests  -  cf  the  families  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland-44th  edition,  page  86. 

Burke’s  General  Armory  describes  the  Arms,  Crest,  and  Motto  as 
follows: 

Arms:  Argent,  on  three  grieces  sable,  gules  are  azure,  a  cross 

calvary  of  the  third,  in  Chief  two  Crescents  gules. 

Crest:  An  ostrich’s  head  argent,  collared  gules  between  two  palm 

branches  vert. 

Motto:  None  recorded.  Under  heraldic  law  any  user  of  any  arms 

may  adopt  and  use  any  motto  desired.  Most  mottos  seen  in 
use  have  been  adopted. 

If  these  heraldic  descriptions  are  translated  to  modern  terms,  the 
tinctures,  or  color  tones,  describing  the  Coat  of  Arms  are  as  follows: 

The  shield  in  silver.  The  three  grieces  or  steps  are  of  black,  red 
and  blue  in  rotation  downward.  The  Cross  Calvary  is  of  red.  The 
ostrich's  head  is  of  silver;  its  collar  is  of  red.  You  will  note  in  the 
illustration  that  the  ostrich  has  ears.  This  was  the  ancient  heraldic 
conception  of  that  bird.  The  palm  branches  are  of  green.  The  Crest 
rests  on  a  wreath  of  alternate  twists  of  red  and  silver.  The  ribbon  is  cf 
silver;  and  the  Motto,  if  one  is  adopted  and  used,  is  lettered  in  red. 

A  Coat  of  Arms  was  usedby  feudal  families  in  England  and  elsewhere 
during  medieval  times  as  a  means  of  identification  and  participation  in 
events  as  well  as  serving  as  proof  to  certain  furnishings  and  retainings 
of  the  family.  For  instance,  the  Ccatof  Arms  was  often  stamped  on  the 
leather  goods  and  trappings  that  a  knightused  in  riding  missions  of  one 
sort  or  another.  There  was  a  time  in  the  golden  age  of  heraldy  when  a 
man  practically  had  to  be  a  horseman  in  order  to  become  a  knight. 
Horses  were  early  war  machines  for  they  provided  both  power  and 
mobility.  A  knight  proudly  stamped  his  Coat  of  Arms  on  the  leather 
goods  saddled  on  his  favorite  charger. 
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BUNN  -  COAT  OF  ARMS 


SIGNIFICANCE  COAT  OF  ARMS  -  THE  FAMILY  OF  BUNN 


But  what  is  the  significance  of  the  Bunn  Family  Coat  of  Arms  ?  Imagi¬ 
nation,  perhaps,  has  to  be  brought  into  play.  Even  so,  a  bit  of  carefully 
thought  through  conjecture  probably  contains  much  truth.  Recordsby 
Burke  are  assumed  as  authentic  for  the  English  family  of  Bunn.  / ]_  Most 
of  the  older  arms  are  recorded,  without  records  of  grants.  The  College 
of  Heralds  was  not  established  until  the  year  1483,  and  previous  to  that 
year  no  records  of  grants  of  arms  were  kept.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  College,  the  officials  thereof  attempted  to  record  all  arms  pre¬ 
viously  used,  but  much  data  was  lacking. 

The  cross  calvary,  as  well  as  the  crescents  borne  by  the  shield,  as 
well  as  the  crest  itself,  appears  to  indicate  the  arms  originated  during 
the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Both  the  cross  calvary  and  the  crescents 
we  re  a  very  popular  device  with  the  Crusaders.  These  seem  to  symbol¬ 
ize  victory  during  the  3rd  Crusade.  The  ostrich’s  head  is  a  symbol  of 
fleetness.  This  bird’s  head,  along  with  the  palm  branches,  was  often 
used  by  men  who  participated  in  the  Crusades. 

But  why  should  horde s  of  the se  English  families  of  old  travel  on  these 
war-like  missions  to  the  Holy  Land  ?  Certainly  an  outward  manifestation 
of  belief  in  a  supreme  or  superior  being,  an  almost  fanatic  piety  toward 
the  pre  se  r vation  of  the  re  ligion  taught  by  Christ  Je  sus ,  was  the  motivating 
influence.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  this  impelling 
force  which  led  them  on,  and  to  better  understand  the  effects  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  following  the  Crusades,  the  following 
material  is  quoted  almost  verbatim  from  an  old  book  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Library  entitled,  "Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  by  LaCroix.  A  careful  study  of  the  Bunn  Family  Coat  of 
Arms  leads  one  to  strongly  surmise  that  the  third  Crusade  was  a  strong 
influence  on  its  making. 

"Jerusalem",  says  Jaques  de  Vitry,  Bishop  of  Plotemais  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  "is  the  city  of  cities,  the  saint  of  saints,  the  queen 
of  nations,  and  the  princess  of  provinces.  She  is  situated  in  the  center* 
of  the  world,  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  so  that  all  men  may  turn  their 
steps  toward  her;  she  is  the  patrimony  of  the  patriarcho,  the  muse  of 
the  prophets,  the  mistress  of  the  apostles,  the  cradle  of  our  salvation, 
the  home  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  mother  of  the  Faith,  as  Rome  is  the 
mother  of  the  faithful.  She  is  chosen  and  hallowed  by  the  Almighty, who 
placed  his  feet  upon  her,  honored  by  the  angels,  and  visited  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.’’  /2 

‘‘Under  the  influence  of  this  belief  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  powerful 
interest  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  attached 
to  a  corner  of  the  glove  so  marked  with  the  impress  cf  the  Almighty,  and 
the  object  of  so  much  veneration. 

‘‘Pilgrimages,  or  Crusades,  were  made  to  uphold  the  teachings  cf 
Christ.  Efforts  were  made  to  stir  up  Christians  against  the  "infidels.’’ 

The  pontiff  repeated  the  words,  in  quotations  below,  which  for  two 
centuries  were  destined  to  be  the  war-cry  of  the  Crusaders,  and  showed 
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to  the  excited  crowd  the  emblem  of  Redemption.  “Let  the  Cross,”  he 
said,  “glitter  on  your  arms  and  on  your  standards!  Bear  it  on  your 
shoulders  and  on  your  breasts;  it  will  become  for  you  the  emblem  of 
victory  or  the  palm  of  martyrdom;  it  will  ever  remind  you  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  you,  and  that  it  is  your  part  to  die  for  them.”  /3  All 
crusaders  swore  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  avenge  the  outrages  inflicted 
on  Christ  and  his  followers. 

Crusaders  is  a  title  bestowed  on  the  faithful  who  enrolled  themselves 
under  Christ's  banner,  and  also,  that  of  Crusade,  the  name  given  to  the 
holy  war. 

“In  1181  the  third  Crusade  was  undertaken  and  Philip  Augustus,  the 
King  of  France,  and  Richard,  the  King  of  England,  whose  great  deeds  in 
this  holy  war  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  forgetting 
their  own  personal  quarrels  put  themselves  at  its  head.  Frederick 
Barbarosa,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  joined  the  undertaking.” 

After  an  immense  blood  shedding  experience,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
Christian  armies  by  more  than  half,  they  returned,  bringing  with  them 
“moult  de  gloure”,  (much  glory)  but  without  having,  in  reality,  obtained 
any  material  or  lasting  advantage  over  the  unbelievers  who  still  retained 
possession  of  Jerusalem.  All  in  all,  there  were  eight  Crusades. 

“The  effect  of  the  Crusades  was  nevertheless  a  complete  revoluation 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Western  nations;  the  suppression  of 
servitude,  .the  founding  of  the  free  towns,  the  alienation  and  the  division 
of  the  feudal  lands,  and  the  development  of  the  communal  systems,  were 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  tremendous  emigration  of  men  who 
went  for tli  to  fight  and  die  in  Palestine.  The  noble s  ceased  to  wage  their 
perpetual  private  quarrels,  knighthood  assumed  a  regular  and  solemn 
character.  Judiciary  duels  diminished,  religious  orde rs  multiplied  and 
charitable  institutions  were  established  on  every  side.  Mens’  minds 
become  more  enlightened  and  their  manners  softened  under  the  influence 
of  the  growing  expansion  of  science,  art  and  literature;  law,  natural 
history,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  came'  to  them  in  direct  descent 
poetic  gems  spring  up  all  at  once  from  the  imagination  of  troubadors, 
ministrels,  and  minnesingers.  Art,  the  fine  arts  particularly,  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  embroidery  began  to  unfold  their  thou¬ 
sand  wondersr  Industry  and  commerce  multiplied  a  hundred-fold.  The 
public  wealth,  which  at  one  time  had  seemed  nearly  swallowed  up  in 
ruinous  expeditions,  and  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  the  art  of  navigation, 
made  immense  strides  in  the  direction  of  progress.”  /4 

/]_  Burke,  General  Armory,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales 

/£.  -  /_3  LaCroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 

/4  LaCroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Early  Forebearers  in  America 


At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  leave  Old  England  and  eventually 
bring  our  family  name  across  the  Great  Atlantic  to  America.  Christian 
names  for  the  first  time  are  recognized  --  Edward,  Matthew,  etc.  Why 
did  the  early  Bunns  leave  their  native  land?  A  search  of  the  early 
English  records,  seventeenth  century,  indicates  that  they  enjoyed  a 
livelihood  on  a  par  with  the  average  Englishman  of  that  period.  For 
instance,  one  Matthew  Bunn  is  listed  as  a  valued  and  respected  member 
of  St.  Gregory’s  (by  St.  Paul)  Parish  i640  --  Miscellanea  Geneoiogical 
Et.  Heraldica. 

Then  why  did  they  leave  their  native  land?  According  to  tradition 
told  the  writer  many  times  by  his  father,  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  ^ 
/l  the  Bunns  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  were  English  Puritan 
dissenters  with  the  established  Church  of  England.  They  moved  to 
Holland  and  helped  establish  an  English  Colony  in  that  country  where 
they  could  worship  as  they  pleased.  This  appears  logical  for  according 
to  history,  English  migrations  of  considerable  size  drifted  into  Holland 
during  the  early  and  perhaps  up  to  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  people  attempted  to  remain  English;  they  established  a 
church  near  Amsterdam.  Many  of  the  sectremained  intact  for  perhaps 
seventy-five  years.  But  as  the  writer’s  father  remembered  the  story 
of  tradition,  his  people  were  very  proud  of  their  English  ancestor/,  and 
wanted  to  remain  English.  They  realized  if  they  continued  to  live  in 
Holland  that  future  generations  would  eventually  become  Dutch.  For 
their  loyalty  in  Old  England,  the  family  chose  to  leave  Holland,  when  my 
father  didn’t  know,  and  return  to  England,  or  perhaps  they  sailed  directly 
to  the  New  World  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  remain  an  English 
speaking  people.  At  the  sam°  time,  they  too,  could  worship  as  they 
pleased. 

Edward  Bunn  -  a  possible  first  ancestor: 

At  any  rate  one  Edward  Bunn  (or  Bunne)  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  early  as  1642.  The  fir st  Ame rican  record 
of  him  is  found  at  Nantasket  (now  the  town  of  Hull)  in  1642,  when  his  right 
as  a  proprietor  was  acknowledged.  In  1662,  30th  of  October,  he  made  a 
opposition  giving  his  age  as  fifty  years,  indicating  that  he  w'as  born  in 
1612.  One  Genealogist  James  Alfred  Ellis  who  edited  the  History  of  the 
Bunn  Family  of  America  which  was  published  by  Romanzo  Norton  Bunn 
of  Chicago,  states,  “No  doubt  he  was  a  native  of  England.  *’  This  probably 
is  correct,  but  he  might  have  spent  years  in  Holland.  There  i  s  no  way 
°f  proving  this  point. 
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The  following  paragraph  relating  to  the  early  Edward  Bunn  is  found 
in  the  New  England  Genealogical  and  Antiquarian  Register  File  929-05--09 
University  of  Illinois  Library,  tenth  floor. 

•‘Edward  Bunn,  aged  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  and  Thomas  Collier, 
aged  forty  years  or  thereabouts,  do  testify  that  ever  since  we  came  to 
Nantasket,  to  dwell  we  have  possessed  Brewster  Islands  by  virtue  of  the 
grant  of  the  General  Court,  without  any  legal  molestation  of  any  kind,  and 
in  this  manner  we  have  possessed  them  by  stinting  them  as  the  rest  of 

our  Commons  and  by  putting  ongoats,  calves,  swine,  sheep  and  yearlings, 

and  cutting  timber  afid  making  use  of  the  hay.  Sworn  to  in  Court,  Oc'ober 
30,  1662. " 

t. 

Nantasket  had  twenty  house  in  July,  1644,  according  to  data  taken  by 
Charles  N.  French,  from  the  history  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  A 
church  was  organized  the  same  year.  “It  was  named  the  town  of  Hull 
by  order  of  the  last  General  Court.”  The  name  was  taken  from  the  city' 
of  the  same  name  in  Yorkshire  England.  The  order  and  date  thereoi 
appears  as  follows: 

i 

“1644,  29  May.  It  is  order  that  Nantasket  shall  be  called  Hull.” 

That  order  refers  to  the  town  which  includes  not  only  the  peninsula,  but 
nearly  all  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor.  The  peninsula,  however,  is 
called  Nantasket,  and  the  sandy  stretch  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
now  a  renowned  resort  in  summer,  is  known  as  Nantasket  Beach. 

ft 

Edward  Bunn  (Bunne)  who  resided  and  owned  lands  at  Hull  was  the 
first  Bunn  to  locate  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  American  Colonies. 
While  genealogists  agree  on  this  point,  they  disagree  ana  argue  at  great 
length  as  to  whether  Edward  of  Matthew  is  the  first  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  English  Bunn  descendants. 

Matthew  -  probably  first  ancestor  English  Bunns: 

French,  /2  after  years  and  years  of  research,  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Matthe w-Englishmen,  Mariner,  gentleman,  fir st a  r e sident  of  Boston 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  later  a  prominent  resident  of 
Woodbridge  in  East  New  Jersey  -  is  the  first  ancestor.  Matthew  and 
wife  Esther  (believed  to  be  a  Miles)  were  living  in  Boston,  June  9,  1659, 
when  the  birth  of  a  son  Matthew  was  recorded.  Two  other  children  of 
Matthew  and  Esther  are  recorded  in  Boston;  namely,  Nathaniel,  born 
March  23,  1664,  and  Esther,  March  2,  1665. 

1 

■ 

1 


Several  other  s  of  the  name  appear  in  Woodbridge,  Nev'  Jersey,  who  were 
undoubtedly  children  of  Matthew  and  Esther.  Ellis,  genealogist  for 
Romanzo  Bunn,  Chicago,  publisher  of  a  History  of  the  Bunn  Family,  i 
states  that,  “It  is  practically  certain  that  William,  Miles,  and  others 
early  in  Woodbridge  were  sons  of  Matthew  and  Esther.  /3 

Matthew  was  a  mariner  born  about  the  year  1635,  commonly'  called 
“Skipper'1  Bunn.  According  to  tradition,  he  came  across  to  America  in 
his  own  ship  and  was  finally  lost  at  sea.  Whether  he  came  from  Holland 
(English  Colony  therein)  directly  to  Boston  or  whether  he  came  from 
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England  is  unknown.  Solomon  Bunn^  in  conversation  with  Charles  N. 
French  stated  that  the  emigrant  ance s tor  of  the  Bunn  name  was  a  sailor, 
and  that  he  came  to  America  in  his  own  ship  and  was  finally  lost  at  sea. 
Solomon^,  however,  did  not  know  how  many  generations  back  the  emi¬ 
grant  ancestor  existed.  This  apparently  is  favorable  proof  that  Matthew 
was  the  emigrant  ancestor. 

Returning  to  the  mooted  question  as  to  whether  Matthew  was  kin,  to 
the  early  Edward,  Savage  a  recognized  genealogicalhistorian,  intimates 
that  Matthew  was  a  son  of  Edward,  but  the  name  does  not  appear  in 
Edward’s  will,  nor  is'there  an  Edward  in  Matthew’s  family  or  for  many 
following  generations.  Monnette,  Eos  Angeles,  a  genealogist  of  note, 
states,  ’’There  is  no  record  or  concrete  evidence  that  Matthew  Bunn  of 
Boston  and  later  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  was  a  son  of  Edward.”  Finally  he 
comments,  “not  proven,  but  probably.  ”  Thus,  this  writer  shall  proceed 
under  the  assumption  that  Matthew  is  the  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  Bunn 
family  line  followed  in  this  book. 

Since  no  death  record  of  Matthew  has  been  located  coupled  with  the 
establishment  fact  that  he  was  a  mariner,  one  can  assume  that  he  must 
have  been  lost  at  sea.  His  wife  Esther,  (called  Hester  in  New  Jersey) 
made  indentures  in  1680,  in  regard  to  the  apprenticeship  of  her  son, 
Nathaniel.  At  this  time  she  described  herself  asawidow;  however,  her 
dower  was  not  recognized  until  long  thereafter  which  indicates  death  was 
presumed.  This  situation  lends  favor  to  the  tradition  that  this  first 
emigrant  ancestor  was  lost  at  sea. 

Matthew  and  his  family  probably  located  in  Woodbridge  about  1667. 
Possibly,  however,  he  was  there  on  different  occasions  a  year  or  two 
before.  It  is  probably,  since  he  was  a  mariner,  that  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  land  about  New  York  City  through  voyages  made  to  that 
port.  At  any  rate  he  finally  settled  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  just 
west  of  Staten  Island.  There,  in  1670,  he  received  several  grants  in 
that  town  where  he  was  referred  to  as  “mariner’  of  Boston.  These 
grants  included  a  house  lot  of  eleven  acres;  120  acres  of  bottom  land  on 
Raritan  River;  25  acres  of  Raritan  meadow;  another  5  acre  meadow 
tract;  and  4  acres  additional  meadow  of  Papiack  Creek.  These  locations 
indicate  that  these  lands  are  in  the  present  town  of  Raritan,  then  part  of 
Woodbridge . 

Apparently,  John  Woodbridge  ,  a  minister ,  born  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
in  1613,  and  who  had  settled  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  led 
about  30  persons  (families)to  the  vicinity  of  Woodbridge  at  the  solicitation 
of  Philip  Carteret,  Governor  of  the  Province  and  cousin  of  Sir  George 
Carteret,  who  with  Lord  John  Berkeley,  were  joint  Lords  Proprietors. 
The  land  was  purchases,  not  taken  by  for  ce ,  from  Indians  in  1664  (prob¬ 
ably  of  the  Raritan  tribe )  by  John  Boyel,  Daniel  Denton,  Lake  Wakin,  and 
others. 

Although  the  charter  went  into  effect  immediately  after  it  was  granted, 
it  was  not  until  December  7,  1672,  that  Matthew  Bunn,  mariner,  was 
among  the  freeholders  supposed  to  be  actual  settlers  to  vdiorr,  patents 
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were  granted  in  1670.  Others,  some  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  about 
later  or  their  descendents  who  intermarried  with  the  Bunns,  included 
Daniel  Pearce,  John  Pike,  John  French,  Mason,  Samuel  Haynes,  and 
Henry  Jaques. 

In  July,  167 3,  a  fleet  of  Dutch  vessels  captured  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  but  a  treaty  between  England  and  Holland  the  following  year 
restored  the  provinces  to  England.  Philip  Carter et  was  again  appointed 
governor. 

According  to  records  listed  under  Woodbridge  and  vicinity  by  Joseph 
W.  Dally,  at  a  town  meeting:  “On  August  27,  1669,  it  was  resolved  that 
Strawberry  Hill  should  be  patented  as  a  perpetual  sheep  common.  /4 
Matthew  Bunn  and  others  were  appointed  to  divide  it. 

Again  records  disclose  that  “Matthew  Bunn  and  Ephriam  Andrews 
were  selected  as  deputies  to  the  General  Assembly,  1676,  from  Wood- 
bridge”. 

Since  nothing  has  been  found  to  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  Matthew- 
survived  long  enough  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office.  That  period  of 
public  service,  however,  is  the  last  listed  for  him  as  being  active  m 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  It  is  believed  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 
Esther  subscribed  as  “widow”  as  early  as  1680  but  the  dower  m  tr.e 
lands  of  Matthew  was  not  assigned  to  her  until  1690,  long  enough  to 
satisfy  the  presumption  of  death  if  he  were  lost  at  sea.  Actual  knowledge 
of  death  at  sea  is  not  available,  however,  the  above  manner  as  outlined 
in  deposing  of  his  estate  indicates  that  the  tradition  “the  first  emigrant 
ancestor  of  the  name  died  at  sea”  is  very  probably  a  fact. 

It  is  interesting  but  humiliating  to  note  how  little  is  knov/n  of  the  early 
female  ancestors.  Only  fragmentary  evidence  exists  in  most  instances. 
None  is  available  in  others  about  these  worthy  souls.  They  bore  large 
families,  largely  cared  for  them,  managed  their  households,  were  with 
rare  exception  servants  of  their  husbands,  who  in  turn  were  the  Lords 
of  the  family.  In  other  words,  the  wives  of  white  men  in  the  early  days 
were  not  treated  very  differently  from  that  of  the  squaws  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  There  was  great  inequality  of  sexes.  What  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  mothers  of  our  race  over  these  years! 

The  maiden  surname  of  the  wife  of  Matthew  is  not  definitely  known. 
Her  first  name  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  was  Esther.  Doubtless 
she  and  the  mothers  of  the  many  generations  which  followed  did  as  much 
and  probably  in  some  instances,  more,  toward  rearing  the  family,  build¬ 
ing  of  character,  and  promoting  progress  among  the  generations  than 
the  male  ancestors.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  historical  records 
are  so  meager  about  those  splendid  pioneer  women. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  Esther’s  maiden  name  was  Miles  or 
Myles.  French,  lifetime  Bunn  genealogical  research  student,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Esther  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Miles  who  came  over 
from  London  to  Boston  in  1633  on  the  ship  “Mary  and  John. 

Joseph  Miles  took  the  oath  of  supre macy  and  allegiance  March  24,  1633. 
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EARLY  FOREBEARERS  IN  AMERICA 


i 

i 

I 

I  in  London  for  passage  to  America.  There  was  a  Ruben  (Reuben)  Miles 
f  jn  a  subsequent  Mile  s  family  which  might  indicate  from  whence  the  name 
“Ruben’’  came  into  the  Bunn  family  later  on.  The  name  Miles  was  ap- 
|  parently  a  revered  one  among  many  subsequent  Bunn  generations  for  it 
occurred  frequently  for  many  generations.  In  fact,  the  name  has  persisted 
to  the  9th  and  probably  10th  generations,  e.g.  Hyatt  Miles  Bunn. 9 
Records  have  not  been  followed  as  to  the  place  the  church  had  in  the 
lives  of  the  pioneer  Miles;  howe  ver ,  ear ly  and  incomplete  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  early  family  held  the  church  in  high  esteem.  Deacons  and 
ministers  were  frequently  listed  among  them. 

Commenting  further  on  Esther,  wife  of  Matthew,  probably  a  Miles, 
i  this  forebearer  was  recognized  as  a  “herb”  doctor  by  her  neighbors 
and  friends.  Very  frequently  leading  mature  women  of  the  colonial  and 
young  statehood  period  were  looked  to  by  the  people  of  a  neighborhood 
t  as  being  very  helpful  toward  curing  “ager”  (chills),  and  fevers,  thinning 
the  blood  as  springtime  approached  and  in  divers  other  ways  through 
various  and  sundry  concoctions  of  herbs.  Apparently  Esther,  frequently 
recorded  as  Hester  in  later  years  while  she  lived  in  New  Jersey,  was  a 
(  woman  adept  at  this  sort  of  thing.  George  Washington,  our  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  had  a  wonderful  herb  garden  at  Me.  Vernon.  Perhaps,  ancestor 
Hestor  had  one  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  at  her  home  farm  in  New' 
Jersey.  Some  of  these  early  pioneer  women,  and  those  of  much  later 
periods  for  that  matter,  served  as  so-called  midwives  at  childbirth. 
Doctors  were  uncommon,  poorly  equipped,  and  births  occured  in  the 
simple  pioneer  cabin  homes,  for  there  were  not  any  hospitals.  Thus,  the 
assistance  at  a  birth  by  an  older  and  experienced  woman  of  judgment 
called  a  “midwife”  was  much  sought.  Esther  or  Hester,  wife  of  Mat- 
i  thew,  served  as  midwife  on  many  occasions,  as  recorded  by  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  from  records  of  Rahway  and 
l  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  (formerly  held  at  Amboy 
and  Woodbridge). 

For  example,  volume  5,  pages  164-165,  New  York  Genealogical  and 
■  Biographical  Record,  an  account  is  given  as  follows; 

Bunn,  Hester,  present  as  midwife  when  her  grandchild,  Benjamin 
Loofbourrow  was  born,  1705,  1st  month,  21st  day,  to  John  Loofbourrow 
and  Hannah,  his  wife." 

Loofbourrows  were  recorded  as  Quakers.  Records  according  to 
|  French  indicate  that  Matthew  was  not  a  Quaker.  Whether  or  not  Esther 
(Hester)  was  of  that  faith,  is  not  known. 

Matthew^  and  Brother  and  Sisters:  (a) 

Children  of  Matthew  and  Esther  (Hester)  born  in  Boston,  include: 
Matthew^  /5  ,  born  June  9,  1659;  Nathaniel'-,  born  March  23,  1664,  and 
Esther,  born  March  2,  1665. 

Another  of  the  name  appears  in  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  child  of  Matthew  and  Esther.  This  is  strongly  borne  out 
in  the  record  of  the  birth  of  a  child  to  Hannah  Loofbourrow,  a  daughter 
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of  Hester  Bunn.  Possibly  there  was  a  Miles  of  this  family.  French, 
however,  contends  after  diligent  study,  that  Miles  was  a  son  of  Matthew?. 

At  any  rate  the  apparent  ancestor  of  “our  line”  of  Bunns  was  Mat¬ 
thew^  and  this  is  the  particular  family  ancestry  that  this  writer  will 
pursue . 

Matthew^,  the  oldest  son  in  the.  family,  married  Sarah,  possibly 
Sarah  Miles.  According  to  French,  /4  a  daughter  of  John  Miles  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  who  later  came  to  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  Sarah 
joined  Matthew^  in  the  signing  of  a  deed  in  the  1690’s,  but  nothing  further 
has  been  found  about  her. 

Matthew2  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  listed  as  planter  and  boatman, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Matthew!  and  Esther  (Hester )  and  since  his  father 
Matthewl  went  to  sea  and  failed  to  return,  Matthew?-,  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  was  required  by  law  to  raise  the  question  of  presumption  of  death 
of  his  father,  since  he  died  intestate  and  l  proceed  tc  settle  the  estate  of 
some  165  acres  and  other  properties.  This  was  required  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  then  a  law  of  the  Colony  of  East  New  Jersey.  Thus, 
Matthew2  son  and  heir  executed  without  considerationother  than  brotherly 
love  and  affection,  a  deed  to  Nathaniel^,  his  only  brother  of  record; 
Esther,  his  mother ,  came  in  for  her  dower  rights  and  the  sisters,  Esther 
and  Hannah,  were  considered  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

Perhaps  to  close  the  meager  information  known  about  the  Matthew 
and  Esther.  Bunn  family  other  than  that  of  Matthew?,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  Nathaniel  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  to  Barnard  Filder,  a  potter  of  Woodbridge,  May  1,  1680.  Later 
Nathaniel  is  referred  to  as  a  potter.  Esther,  the  recorded  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Pike,  a  distinguished  family,  one  of  whose 
early  member  s  was  a  General  and  another  the  discoverer  of  Pikes  Peak. 

Hannah,  the  other  daughter,  married  into  the  Quaker  family  of  Lcof- 
bourrow,  friends  of  General  Lafayette,  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 

Returning  for  a  last  glance  and  a  summary  of  the  records  relating  to 
Matthew;  he  was  born  June  9,  1659,  at  Boston.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  It  probably  occured  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  the  vicinity 
in  which-he  resided  since  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  In  the  year  1695 
his  wife  Sarah  joined  him  in  a  deed.  (Sarah  apparently  could  not  write, 
for  she  made  her  mark)  Matthew  is  recorded  as  being  the  father  of  four 
children.  Sarah  is  presumed  to  have  been  their  mother .  These  children 
were  Miles,  William,  Mary,  and  Matthew. 

Miles^  is  recorded  as  having  a  family  of  seven  children.  His  wife 
was  Mary.  The  children  in  order  of  their  births  were;  Eunis,  Mary, 
Sarah,  Rhodu,  Miles,  Nathaniel,  and  William.  Apparently  this  family 
were  Quakers  or  became  Quakers  for  they  moved  from  Woodbridge  in 
1.7?.  1  and  were  not  heard  of  in  West  New  Jersey  until  in  17  35  when  Miles 
held  “Society  Lands”  under  lease. 
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Perhaps  the  herb  garden  of  Esther  (Hester),  wife  of  Matthew  (“Skipper”) 
Bunn,  and  “herb”  doctor  was  very  similar.  Herbs  were  common  in  the  typical 
early  pioneer’s  garden.  Only  plants  useful  in  cooking  and  medicine  were  encour¬ 
aged.  Blooms  were  of  secondary  importance. 
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Mary  is  believed  to  have  married  Benjamin  Force,  Sr.  -  Reference 
Charles  N.  French  in  unpublished  data. 

Matthew3  was  a  corporal  in  the  war  against  Indians  in  Maine.  Un¬ 
certainty  surrounds  whom  he  married,  but  indications  are  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Smith.  -  Reference  Charles  N.  French  is  unpublished  data. 

However,  William3  is  the  third  generation  in  America’s  ancestral 
line  of  our  family.  Thus,  this  is  the  line  that  will  be  pursued  from  the 
misty  past.  William3  was  probably  born  about  1672,  in  Woodbridge.  He 
apparently  mixed  in  public  affairs  at  least  to  some  extent  and  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  responsible  citizen.  One  reference  refers  to  William  Bunn, 
gentleman  -  he  is  recorded  as  having  witnessed  wills  at  Woodbridge  in 
1706  and  1721.  He  was  also  one  of  a  committee  selected  to  inventory 
the  personal  estate  of  John  Robinson  of  Middlesex  County,  April  25,'  1705. 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Piscataway  and 
Woodbridge  1709  by  Genealogist  Monnette.  He  is  recorded  as  having 
died  December  5,  17  30  (Archives  of  New  Jersey  Wills). 

From  the  Archives  of  New  Jersey  are  the  following  additional  facts: 

William  Bunn,  gentleman,  will  1730,  November  11;  proved  December 
7,  1730,  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey. 

Names  wife  Sarah,  sister  of  John  Langstaff  of  Piscataway;  Sons: 
Joseph,  Micajah,  Sarajah,  Ruben  (R.euben);  Daughters:  Lois,  Hannah, 
Jean  -  all  under  age. 


His  will  mentions  land  in  Woodbridge;  home  farm  on  South  Branch  of 
the  Rahway  River  and  personal  property.  The  above  children  are  men¬ 
tioned.  The  will  of  his  wife  Sarah  (Langstaff)  Bunn  made  after  Li±liam  ^ 
death  enumerate s  same  children;  namely:  (1)  Joseph  Bunn,  mentioned  in 
records  of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey;  (2)  Micajah  Bunn,  witnessed 
will  in  1748  at  Woodbridge;  (3)  Joshua  Bunn,  will  1775;  (4)  Sarajah  Bunn, 
will  1775;  (5)Ruben  (Reuben)  Bunn,  married  June  18,  1744,  at  Woodbridge, 
Rachel  Place;  (6)  Lois;  (7)  Hannah;  (8)  Jean. 

Joshua  Bunn,  born  in  1712,  purchased  land  in  March,  17  38,  during 
reign  of  George  II  of  England,  near  Pennington,  N.  J.  He  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children:  (1)  Jonathan,  born  1744,  only  of  thatleft  issue;  (2)  \»il- 

iiam,  a  trader  in  the  West  Indies  -  died  in  Nova  Scotia;  (3)  Joseph,  died 
in  Pennington,  N.  J.;  (4)  Deborah,  married  Nathaniel  Temple,  died  young; 
(5)  Nathaniel,  died  young. 

An  interesting  account  about  Jonathan3,  eldest  son  of  Joshua,  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  old  homestead  of  Joshua  , 
located  a  mile  north  of  Pennington,  New  Jersey  and  inherited  by  Jonathan 
appears  in  the  History  of  the  Bunn  Family  published  by  Rornanzo  Norton 
Bunn  of  Chicago.  Summing  up  the  story,  the  house  and  farm  were  twice 
occupied  by  the  British  Army  as  their  headquarters.  Jonathan  was 
arrested  and  taken  before  Lord  Cornwallis  for  a  trial  but  he  escaped 
imprisonment  by  a  fortunate  accident.  The  home  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  carried  several  souvenirs  of  the  visits  of  the  red  coats, 
as  well  as  many  other  curios  of  the  colonial  time. 
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Sarajah,  fourth  son,  mentions  wife  Hannah  in  a  will  and  children: 
Thomas,  Sarajah  who  was  an  enlisted  man  in  the  colonial  military  forces 
in  1758.  He  was  a  mason  by  trade. 

The  records  of  Joseph,  first  son  of  William  and  Micajah,  the  second 
son,  are  very  fragmentary.  Nothing  is  known  of  Lois  and  Hannah  and 
Jean  other  than  the  mere  mention  that  they  were  daughters  of  William. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  the  above  names  occur  and  re-occur  in  following 
generations  of  Bunns  scattered  widely  over  America. 

But  Ruben"!  (Reuben)  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  Southern  Illinois  Bunns 
to  whom  is  given  special  emphasis  in  this  study.  Ruben  Bunn4  (William-, 
Matthew^,  Matthew  )  was  born  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  about  1723. 

He  probably  re  sided  in  Dutche  ss  County ,  New  York,  about  1750  according 
to  Charles  N.  French,  research  genealogist.  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.8, 
father  of  the  writer  of  this  discourse,  remembered  a  traditional  story 
that  either  his  great  grandfather  or  great-great-grandfather  ’  s  name  was 
Ruben  (Reuben).  This  facthas  been  cleared  that  Reuben^  was  his  great- 
great-grandfather .  Reuben^  married  Rachel  Place,  June  18,  1744,  in 
Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  Benjamin-*,  William  and  Reuben  are  known  to 
have  been  born  to  this  union.  Names  of  other  children,  if  any,  are  not 
definitely  known.  However,  one  John  Bunn  was  an  enlisted  man  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  militia  under  Col.  Morris  Graham,  m  the 
Revolution.  Joshua  Bunn  and  Barnes  Bunn  were  enlisted  men  of  Col. 
John  Lamb’s  Artillery,  second  regiment  in  the  Revolution.  These  may 
have  been  sons  of  Reuben.  On  the  other  hand,  they  or  some  of  them  may 
have  been  newphews  of  Reuben.  Barnes  Bunn  is  shown  by  Stryker  / 6  to 
have  also  served  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Quebec. 
Finally  records  disclose  that  he  was  transferred  by  the  pension  de¬ 
partment  from  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  to  Montgomery  County, 
Indiana,  in  1832. 

■ 

However,  the  Revolutionary  War  record  of  William,  son  of  Reuben^ 
has  been  discovered. 

The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  item  proving  the  fact  found  on 
page  809,  Volume  II  -  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

“Bunn,  William,  New  Jersey.  Return  of  man  enlisted  in  continental 
Army  from  Col.  John  Cushings  (2nd  Plymouth  Company)  regiment,  dated 
September  1 ,  _177  8;  residence  ,  New  Jersey, enlisted  from  town  of  Scituate  , 
Massachusetts;  joined  Captain  Stephen  Sewel’s  Company;  Cel.  William 
Lee’s  regiment;  enlistment  3  years.  Reported  mustered  out  by  James 
Leonard,  Muster  Master.”  /7 

1 

The  above  William  Bunn,  born  atRahway  or  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  served 
three  years  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  A.fter  being  mustered  out,  he 
returned  to  East  New  Jersey.  Later,  perhaps  about  1798,  he  removed 
to  SaJ.tilla,  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  as  Ann  Jaques.  They  were  buried  at 
Saltilla,  Pa. 
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Children  of  William  and  Ann  ( Jaques )  Bunn  we  re :  ( 1 )  Mary ;  (2  )  Nathan ; 
(3)  Miles;  (4)  Ann  and  Moses. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Reuben,  the  son  of  Reuben^.  Neither  is  there  any 
further  information  available  about  Rachel  Place,  wife  of  Reuben^. 
Reuben^  and  Rachel  Place-Bunn  are  direct  ancestors  of  the  numerous 
Southern  Illinois  Bunn  families.  The  first  Benjamin,  Benjamin^,  son  of 
Reuben"^  and  family’s  records  are  fairly  clear.  A  furhter  account  of  this 
family  is  given  in  Chapter  7. 

/l  Number  of  generations  in  America 

/2  Charles  French  -  from  unpublished  data.  Charles  Newton  French, 
relative  by  marriage  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Branch  of  the  Bunn 
family.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  data  supplied  by  French  for 
this  chapter. 

/3  Ellis,  History  of  the  Bunn  Family  of  America,  Chicago,  published  by 
Romanzo  N.  Bunn,  1928. 

/4  Charles  N.  French,  before  mentioned  in  unpublished  data. 

/5  (a)  Matthew^  and  others  -  second  American  generation  of  the  name 
Bunn 

/6  Stryker  -  a  genealogist. 

/Z.  Reuben  of  the  fourth  American  generation. 


Chapter  VI 


An  Interlude  Interests  of  Colonia 
and  U.S.A.  Ancestors  Interlocked 


For  five  rugged  pioneering  generations  covering  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  years  of  colonial  history  and  a  like  period  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  down  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  family  bearing  the 
surname  Bunn  were  a  pioneering  people  .  The  male  ancestors,  along  with 
the  numerous  maternal  ancestors  who  married  into  the  Bunn  family 
over  this  relatively  long  formative  period  of  America,  have  carved  an 
admirable  name  for  posterity  to  review  and  ponder  over. 

As  an  avocation,  Charles  N.  French,  Chicago  lawyer  and  Bunn  family 
researcher  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  tried  to  unravel  the  history  of 
the  English  Bunns  from  the  time  the  first  ancestors  landed  in  America 
and  through  generation  after  generation  until  he  could  link  them  into  a 
complete  chain.  He  succeeded. 

The  work  of  French  indicates  that  the  current  de  scendants  of  this 
early  American  family  can  well  be  proud  of  their  ancestors.  Ihe^  -:e 

not  in  the  least  unusual,  but  rather  an  ordinary,  dependable,  trustworthy, 

pioneering  kind  of  people  -  typical  of  those  early  families  that  made 
America  the  kind  of  nation  it  is  today. 

Certainly  the  acts  and  services  of  the  pioneers  cannot  justly  be 
measure-d  without  considering  their  educational,  social,  and  political 
situations,  as  well  as  their  facilities  for  moral  business  or  political 
development.  These  early  people  had  varying  habits,  tastes,  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Their  mental  and  physical  characteristics  were  different.  Their 
struggles  with  each  other  varied.  Their  reverses  and  successes  in 
their  value  among  their  fellow  men. 

These  early  people  progressed  in  spite  of  their  social,  industrial, 
and  educational  disadvantage  s .  Many  of  them  were  ear ne  s t,  enthusiastic , 
brimming  over  with  life,  full  of  energy,  and  confidence. 

They  were  supposed  to  have  largely  come  to  America  where  they 
could  worship  as  they  pleased.  Once  over  here,  however  the  economic 
motive  seemed  frequently  to  have  out-distanced  the  religious  motive. 
They  had  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  or  give  up  in  disgrace.  Thus 
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,he  carly  pioneers  soon  spread  out  and  left  the  relatively  poor  soil  of 
the  first  settled  colonies  and  searched  in  distant  areas  for  cheaper  an 
more  fertile  lands.  Members  of  the  Bunn  family  must  be  included  among 
this  number.  Distant  pastures  looked  greener  to  a  true  pioneer.  There 
was  room  for  all  in  nature’s  primeval  wilderness;  thus  the  agressive, 
progressive  head  of  the  household  was  frequently  on  the  move,  looking- 
looking.  A  capable  and  industrious  farmer  with  initiative  could  often 
obtain  hundreds  of  acres  at  a  nominal  cost,  particularly  if  he  cou  ,  y 
settlement,  draw  a  colony  after  him.  For  instance,  the  Bunns  of  t  e 
first  generation  who  settled  in  southern  Illinois,  entered  land  directly 
from  the  government  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.25  per  acre.  Here  was  the  new 

Eldorado  for  them.  The  soil  was  fairly  fertile,  streams  and  springs  were 

abundant,  timber  was  of  first  quality,  and  deer,  wild  turkey,  partn  ges 
and  other  game  were  abundant.  Even  fishing  was  good. 


Once  a  location  was  established,  the  pioneer  settler  built  a  humble 
cabin  with  the  aid  of  neighboring  settlers  and  a  home  frequently  in  the 
wilderness  was  established.  If  health  permitted  and  industrious  habits 
prevailed,  the  pioneer  was  on  his  way  toward  earning  his  mark  in  the 
wide  open  spaces. 


Truly  these  early  years  were  isolated  and  frequently  rough.  There 
was  little  social  comfort  and  relaxation  beyond  what  the  secluded  family 
might  find  in  each  other.  But  these  pioneer  fathers  of  ours  had  strong 
muscles  and  stout  hearts.  They  were  devoted  to  their  families,  their 
homes,  and  their  work.  There  was  little  of  elegance  or  polish  in  life, 
work,  or  manner.  They  were  contented,  yet  ambitious .  They  looked  for 
the  rising  sun  on  the  morrow.  They  sought  comfort  rather  than  luxury. 
The  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  maternal  ancestors 
we  re  e  qually  brave  -hearted ,  industrious ,  and  hopeful.  The  y  v.  e  r  e  dt  \  oteJ 
to  their  husbands,  their  families,  and  their  homes.  They  worked  with 
hand,  heart,  and  head,  often  neglecting  health  ior  their  husbands,  chil 
dren,  and  homes.  This  made  the  mother  in  the  Lome  a  powerful  influence 
toward  family  affection  and  a  great  fact  in  the  family’s  success  or 
mediocracy.  The  pioneer  men  by  and  large,  realized  that  they  had  a 
reputation  to  make  or  keep.  Seldom  were  there  drones  or  idlers.  The 
pioneer  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  future  of  America.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  ardently  supported  the  republic  that  he  often  baa 
a  part  in  establishing.  Later  he  allied  himself  with  a  political  pai  ty. 
The  pioneer  Bunns  were  strong  in  their  convictions  that  it  was  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  vote.  A  pioneer  was  proud  of  his  people.  He  was 
proud  of  the  vastness  of  his  country  and  the  manner  in  which  people 
from  everywhere  came  to  settle  in  his  great  country. 


Perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  realize  nor  even  image  rapid  and  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  America  that  took  place  during  the  late  colonial  and  post 
revolutionary  period.  National  pride  probably  made  him  boastful^  He 
was  aggressive;  he  had  to  be  to  live  andgetalcng.  His  motto  v/as:  Our 
country,  right  or  wrong.”  He  was  courageous  and  hopeful,  not  quarrel¬ 
some  but  opinionated.  He  hadbutlittle  and  sometimes,  no  "book  learning”. 

Some  of  the  families’  forebearers,  not  too  many  generations  removed, 

could  neither  read  nor  write ,  particularly  the  maternal  ancestors.  They 
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signed  deeds,  wills  and  other  valuable  papers  with  "their"  mark.  But 
even  so,  they  possessed  sound  judgment  -  "horse  sense"  as  many  of 
them  called  their  reasoning. 

Pioneers  by  and  large  were  direct  and  practical.  Frequently  they 
could  express  themselves  clearly,  fluently,  and  forciblyupon  all  matters 
within  range  of  personal  experience.  They  could  prove  their  religious 
doctrines,  and  sometimes  their  political  by  Apostolic  blows  and  knocks, 
if  occasion  demanded.  The  pionee r  was  a  good  talker  -  never  lacked  for 
words.  “A  fluent  speaker"  was  the  comment  made  by  an  early  resident 
whom  this  writer  knew,  about  his  great  grandfather,  a  local  Methodist 
Minister.  As  a  youngster  this  writer  heard  his  father,  who  had  very 
little  formal  schooling,  express  himself  in  community  gatherings  most 
intelligently  and  forcefully  on  public  affairs  of  the  day.  Certainly  he 
expressed  himself  much  better  than  those  of  a  generation  or  two  later 
that  had  experienced  the  privilege  of  much  more  formal  educational 
training. 

Why  couJd  they  perform  so  nobly?  The  answer  is  clear  -  they  were 
“blue  bloods"  -  leaders.  But  because  of  the  pioneer  environment  in 
which  they  lived,  they  lacked  the  opportunity  to  extend  their  leadership 
prowess  but  little  further  than  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Their 
character  and  heritage  was  excellent. 

These  pioneers  over  the  centuries  were  tenacious  of  their  rights,  not 
quarrelsome  but  not  afraid  to  assert  or  defend  them.  Pioneers  almost 
without  exception  had  no  reverence  for  titles  or  estates  even  though  their 
forevearers  were  frequently  endowed.  A  typical  pioneer  was  ready  for 
any  trade  which  would  better  the  condition  of  himself  or  his  family.  He 
was  hospitable,  a  good  neighbor;  helpful,  sympathetic,  open  hearted, 
and  a  generous  friend  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  trouble. 

The  more  progressive  looked  ahead,  planned  for  tomorrow  and  for 
the  years  ahead.  Each  year,  more  acres  were  cleared  and  planted.  Fruit 
trees  were  planted,  home  gardens  grown;  herds  and  flocks  became  a 
reality.  As  these  situations  began  to  become  a  reality,  he  no  longer  felt 
the  anxiety  for  the  future  of  his  usually  rapidly  increasing  family.  As 
he  and  others  in  the  community  became  successful,  other  frontiersmen 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  Grist  and  saw  mills  were  set  up;  blacksmith 
shops  started;  farm  houses  were  built  with  plastered  walls  and  windows 
of  glass.  Tavernkeepers,  blacksmiths  and  artisans  of  every  field  were 
drawn  to  the  community  centers.  At  "cross  roads”  general  stores 
spring  up,  and  the  comforts  of  homes  increased. 

Religious  societies  were  organized  and  meeting  places  established. 
Frequently  there  was  a  yen  among  the  leadership,  especially  if  they  and 
some  of  their  close  ancestors  had  experienced  some  "book  learnin”, 
to  want  to  establish  schools.  These  early  folks  wanted  the  next  generation 
to  get  an  education  in  order  that  the  oncoming  men  and  women  of  the 
community  might  "have  it  easier"  than  they,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
prepared  to  keep  up  with  the  fast  moving  world.  The  early  schools  were 
"subscription"  or  private  schools .  The  teacher  of  the  old  school  master 
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tvpe  boarded  around  among  his  subscribers.  Certainly  they  were  very 
elementary  in  training  and  thinking,  but  they  were  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  formal  education. 

Through  privations  and  hardships,  coupled  with  a  determination  to 
succeed,  these  pioneers  brought  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
individual  success.  Individualsuecesses,  when  banded  together,  brought 
community  development  and  success.  This  is  the  crude  and  painful 
manner  through  which  Our  America  grew  and  developed  during  the 
centuries  of  necessary  pioneering. 

Our  people,  the  Bunns,  and  the  numerous  maternal  families  over  the 

generations  who  married  into  the  Bunn  family,  were  not  the  "High  Brass” 

except  in  rare  instances,  but  rather  foot  soldiers  who  helped  build 
America.  These  old  established  families  stemming  far  into  colonial 
limes  can  rightly  be  termed  “families  of  note”.  Certainly  their  whole  - 
some,  perserving,  and  successful  records  constitute  a  challenge  to  their 
numerous  descendants  to  do  their  best. 

And  now,  let’s  review  a  listof  the  clan  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  also  learn  more  about  those  ancestors  who  lived  during  this 
great  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  long  and  interesting  period  that 
followed. 

John  Charles  Bunn^  (Harrison®,  Solomon?,  Benjamin®,  Benjamin®, 
etc.)  copiedfrom  the  records  of  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington. 
D.  C.,  a  list  of  those  Bunns  who  served  in  the  Continental  army  between 
the  years  1757  and  1783.  This  list  follows: 

Thomas  Bunn,  17  57  -  Conn. 

Barnes  Bunn,  1775  -  New  Jersey 

Paul  Bunn,  1775  to  1783  -  Middletown,  Conn. 

Jacob  Bunn,  Sgt.,  1775  -  New  York 
Jacob  Bunn,  Private,  1775  -  New  York 
John  Bunn,  Corporal,  1775  -  New  York 
John  Bunn,  Private,  1775  -  New  York 
John  Bunn,  Private-,  1775  -  New  York 
Joshua  Bunn,  Private,  1775  -  New  York 
Nathaniel  Bunn,  Private  -  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Samuel  Bunn,  Private  -  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Nathaniel  Bunn,  Private  -  Rekoboth,  Mass. 

*  William  Bunn,  Private  -  New  Jersey 

*  William  was  a  brother  of  Benjamin® 
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CHAPTER  Vli 


The  Story  of  Benjamin 
of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


For  many  years  the  anme  of  any  information  about  the  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  Reverend  Benjamin^,  J\  the  patriarch  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Bunns,  remained  a  mystery.  Members  of  previous 
generations  who  were  acquainted  with  Benjamin^  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
his  family  had  long  ago  died.  However,  Arley  Earl  BunnlO,  (Joseph^, 
Harrison^,  Solomon?,  Benjamin^,  Benjamin^,  etc.)  became  intensely 
interested  inhis  family  history  and  genealogy  during  the  nineteen  hundred 
twenties.  In  his  searches  for  family  ancestral  information  he  located 
a  record  of  the  Benjamin^  of  Poughkeepsie  family  history  written  by 
Aaron?,  (Benjamin  ,  Benjamin^).  This  record  was  found  with  the  aid  of 
Lora  Landgraver  Baird,  grand-daughter  of  Aaron?  in  her  parents  home 
at  Olney,  Illinois.  A  photostatic  copy  of  the  original  record  was  made  by 
Charles  N.  French,  Chicago  family  researcher.  A  copy  is  included  or. 
the  following  page. 


This  record  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  early  individual  record  of 
Bunns  that  has  been  pre  served  in  writing.  Not  only  the  usual  information 
of  births  and  deaths  appear,  but  in  addition,  names  of  places  and  ex¬ 
planatory  phrases  are  shown  connecting  Benjamin^  with  numerous 
descendants.  Thanks  to  Arley  Earl  Bunn  for  his  alertness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  in  preserving  this  record. 

Benjamin^,  designated  of  Poughkeepsie,  son  of  Ruben^,  William^, 
Matthew^,  Matthewl,  was  born  in  Aliddlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  about 
1740-1742.  He  married  Elizabeth,  probably  Elizabeth  Seely,  daughter 
of  Ephriam  Seely.  The  Archives  of  New  Jersey,  Series  II,  Vol.  22,  page 
411  -  gives  an  account  of  the  Will  of  Ephriam  Seely.  The  will  mentions  - 
'daughter  Elizabeth,  and  home,  far m,  and  mills  At  any  rate,  the  first 
child  born  to  this  union  was  a  daughter,  “who  lived  but  a  few  months”. 
The  second  child  was  Seely,  a  son  born  August  1,  17  65,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  This  is  further  proof  that  Benjamin's  wife’s  maiden  name 
wasSeely.  1  r  equently  the  eldest  sonbore  the  maiden  name  of  the  mo  the  r , 
especially  during  that  current  historical  period.  Seely  became  a  Meth¬ 
odist  minister  of  considerable  renown.  A  further  account  of  his  life  will 
be  given  later  in  this  chapter. 
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THIS  MANUSCRIPT  WAS  WRITTEN  BY  AARON,  SON  OF  REVEREND 
BENJAMIN  AND  MARGARET  (HYATT)  BUNN. 
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Phebe,  third  child,  was  born  August  10,  17  68,  in  the  old  home  county 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bunns,  Middlesex.  This  county  was  located  in  that 
part  of  the  state  known  as  “East  Jersey”  from  the  earliest  colonial 

days. 

The  next  four  children,  Miles,  born  July  17,  1771;  Deborah,  born 
October  10,  1773;  Margaret,  born  August  23,  1775;  and  Mary,  born 
November  26,  1777,  were  all  born  in  the  Pennsylvania  wilderness  in  the 
present  county  of  Huntingdon,  probably  near  Saltillo.  According  to 
French,  Benjamin5  was  a  member  of  a  colony  that  went  to  Pennsylvania, 
Huntingdon  county,  to  mine  and  mill  lead  for  revolutionary  bullets. 
Finally  they  were  routed  by  Indians  who  had  British  backing. 

“After  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  17  68,  many  settlers  came  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Juniata.  During  the  Revolution,  lead  was  mined  in  that 
region  until  the  Indians  prevented  it.  About  60  or  70  families  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bald  Eagle  Valley  in  1779-  The  state  encouraged  settling 
there;  but  the  Indian  troubles  caused  the  mines  to  be  abandoned,  not 
with-standing  the  log  forts  that  were  erected  for  the  protection  of  set¬ 
tlers.”  /2 

From  here  the  family  went  to  western  Maryland.  In  Washington  county, 
Maryland,  which  is  not  very  distant  from  the  souther  n  part  of  Huntingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  four  youngest  children  were  born.  These 
included  Rebecca,  born  December  8,  177  9;  Benjamin  ,  born  November 
20,  1781,  (patriarch  of  the  large  southern  Illinois  Bunn  clan);  William, 
born  September  9,  1785;  and  Elizabeth,  born  August  8,  17  87. 

Birth  records  indicate  the  family  was  in  Maryland  from  December 
8,  1779,  to  August  8,  1787.  They  probably  lived  there  for  some  years 
thereafter.  Other  than  the  first  child  (un-named),  Miles,  Rebecca, 
Elizabeth,  and  William  died  as  minors.  Phebe  and  Mary  died  as  young 
women.  Phebe  married  Aaron  Chaffin.  This  left  only  Seely,  Deborah, 
Margaret,  and  Benjamin.  Records  have  not  been  followed  for  Deborah 
and  Margaret.  However,  it  is  known  that  Deborah  married  William 
Barnett  in  17  98  and  that  Margaret  probably  married  Thomas  Oram. 
Seely,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  over  aperiod 
of  many  years.  He  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  a  picturesque  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Colonel  -  Thomas  Turley  of  Virginia.  The  Colonel  owned  a 
hundred  slaves  and  apparently  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  History 
relates  the  story  that  Colonel  Turley  loved  to  ride  to  the  hounds.  One 
time  it  is  said  that  he  wagered  an  entire  crop  on  his  plantation  on  a 
horserace.  But,  those  of  this  day  do  not  know  whether  he  won  or  lost. 


Benjamin,  the  patriarch  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Bunns,  too  became  a 
“local”  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher.  However,  preaching  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  avocation  for  him  for  he  became  an  owner  and  operator  of  con¬ 
siderable  acreage,  first  in  Ohio  and  then  in  Illinois.  He  was  also  a 
blacksmith,  and  an  owner  and  operator  of  a  grist  mill.  Benjamin  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  Hyatt.  The'Hyatt  family  is  another  very  old  English,  as 
well  as  an  early  American  family. 
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Rc turning  our  thoughts  to  the  life  of  Benjamin  of  Poughkeeps ie,  *  ecords 
indicate  that  this  first  Benjamin  died  in  1795.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  does 
not  appear  as  a  legatee  in  his  estate.  For  this  reason  it  is  presumed 
that  she  preceded  her  husband  in  death. 

Probation  of  his  insignificant  estate  began  in  17  95  while  his  daughter 
phebe  was  alive,  but  for  some  unknown  reason,  it  was  not  closed  until 
1811.  Seely,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  administrator  of  the  estate.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  New  York,  dated  December 
20,  1823,  “Re  veredn  Seely  Bunn  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  a  minister 
for  forty  years,  died  November  18,  1833,  at  the  home  of  a  close  friend, 
William  Gratham,  Esquire,  near  Middle  way  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia). 
He  .was  an  itinerant  minister  as  early  as  the  year  17  92.  In  the  year  of 
1815  because  of  local  affliction  and  corpulency,  he  took  superannuated 
relation,  Jefferson  County  (West)  Virginia.  He  died  from  effects  of  an 
injury  sustained  by  his  horse,  hitched  to  a  gig,  when  the  horse  became 
frightened  and  ran  away .  ’*  From  another  source  and  also  from  a  number 
of  letters  in  the  original  files  of  Charles  N.  French;  both  he  and  his  wife 
Susannah  are  buried  in  the  Methodist  Churchyard  at  Charlestown,  West 
Virginia.  There  were  no  children  born  to  Seely  and  Susannah. 

Dr.  J.  McKendree  Reily,  staunch  early  Methodist  minister  of  the 
period  centering  about  1800,  commented  onSeely  Bunn  and  wife  and  others 
of  his  acquaintance  in  printed  form  as  follows; 

“It  is  not  always  in  the  din  and  battle  of  public  life  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  highest  example  of  merit.  They  may  be  found  here,  but  are 
as  frequently  met  with  in  the  more  retired  walks  of  society,  among  those 
who  cultivate  no  higher  ambition  than  usefulness  in  the  domestic 
circle."  /3  Such  was  the  train  of  thought  that  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
writer  recently,  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends  in  Char le stown,  Jeiferson 
County,  West  Virginia,  as  he  stood  beside  a  newly  made  grave  in  the  old 
Methodist  Churchyard  of  the  place. 

The  surroundings  embodied  but  few  of  the  modern  improvements 
which  go  far  to  dissipate  the  natural  dreariness  of  the  graveyard.  They 
rather  revealed  the  impress  of  neglect,  the  more  palpable,  since  the 
establishment  of  a  new  public  cemetery  in  the  neighborhood  has  drawn 
attention  away  from  the  older  denominational  grounds .  And  yet,  this  old 
cemetery  has  clustering  about  it  associations,  the  duplicates  of  which 
are  hardly  as  yet  possible  to  the  new.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  citizens 
who  distinguished  early  local  history,  especially  the  Methodism  of  the 
place.  In  an  enclosure  may  be  seen  the  marble  slab,  beneath  which 
reposes  the  dust  of  Re verend  Seely  Bunn,  an  old  itinerant,  of  theAsbury 
school,  who  retired  shortly  after  his  superannuation  to  this  town,  and 
here  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  preaching  Christ  and  doing 
good  as  opportunity  offered,  endearing  himself  to  all  by  his  blameless 
deportment  and  fervent  piety.  The  remains  of  his  wife,  Susannah,  who 
survived  him  many  years,  and  died  during  the  late  war  at  the  advance 
age  of  ninety-seven  slumbers  by  his  side."  /4 
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Apparently  the  Seely  Bunns  lived  a  life  free  from  care  and  want 
Susannah  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  before  mentioned.  She 
had  slaves  in  her  own  right.  In  a  copy  of  her  will  which  is  included  ir. 
Charles  N.  French’s  files,  she  freed  her  slave s  at  he r  death.  According 
to  the  old  records,  these  slaves  of  the  family  were  greatly  distressed 
when  Reverend  Seely  was  fatally  injured  in  the  runaway.  Co-incidentally 
the  death  of  the  good  man  was  identically  at  the  same  time  as  a  great 
meteoric  shower.  Astronomers  explain  that  every  November  the  earth 
passes  through  what  is  known  as  “the  region  of  Leonid  meteors’’.  This 
is  a  duster  or  ‘cloud’’ of  meteors  believed  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  comet. 

Once  approximately  every  thirty  -  three  years  the  earth  passes  direct  ly 
through  the  center  of  the  “cloud’’.  At  such  time  the  meteors  may  be 
expected  to  appear  almost  with  the  brilliancy  and  dazzling  effect  of 
fireworks  it  is  said.  Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  thatthe  illiterate  and  super¬ 
stitious  Negroes  who  became  alarmed  cried  and  prayed  during  the  fatal 
illness  of  their  “ole  massa”  for  his  death  occurred  during  one  of  those 
thirty-three  year  brilliant  meteoric  spectacles. 

Thus  ends  the  meager  story  of  the  Benjamin  Bunn^  of  Poughkeepsie 
family  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wandering  thoughts  which  follow. 
Benjamin^  must  have  experienced  a  very  rugged  life  -  perhaps  rather 
typical  of  the  early  pioneer  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period.  The 
colonies  were  at  war  with  the  Mother  Country,  England,  at  the  time  many 
of  the  children  were  born.  Possibly  he  was  a  sympathizer ,  or  his  wife’s 
people  were  of  Old  England.  No  one  knows.  However,  we  do  know  that 
he  was  not  in  the  Colonial  Se rvice .  He  moved  about  fre quently  -  perhaps 
searching  for  “greener  pastures’’  -  but  apparently  he  didn  t  find  them 
for  he  was  a  “poor”  man  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  world’s  be-  \ 
longings.  The  family  was  apparently  closely  associated  with  Indian 
tribes  and  at  one  time  routed  from  their  home  in  the  Juniata  Valley.  . 
The  younger  son,  Benjamin^,  patriarch  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Bunns, 
according  to  tradition  could  speak  several  Indian  dialects.  Both  Seely 
and  Benjamin,  the  two  sons  who  reached  maturity,  could  read  and  write . 
Their  writing,  including  their  signatures,  has  been  preserved  through  ■ 
photostatic  copies  in  the  original  file s  of  Charle s  N.  French.  From  this 
backwoodsman,  Benjamin^  perhaps  the  ancestor  who  really  was  “deepest 
in  the  woods”  emerged  two  Methodist  ministers  who  performed  a  great 
service  to  mankind  with  whom  they  came  into  contact.  The  elder  son  i 
Seely  died  childless.  The  younger  Benjamin^,  after  a  span  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  seventy-five  years,  probably  has  nearly  a  thousand 
descendants.  Seely’s  refined  and  wonderful  wife,  Susannah  Turley,  from 
a  well-to-do”  family,  apparently  was  a  cultured  and  devoted  helpmate, 
well  adapted  to  the  role  of  “preacher’s  wife”, 

I 

On  the  other  hand,  Benjamin’s^  wife,  Margaret  Hyatt,  was  reared  in  < 
the  backwoods  country  of  what  is  now  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Brooks  County,  West  Virginia.  She  had  no  opportunity  for  formal 
schooling,  thus  could  not  write ,  nor  probably  read.  She  signed  deeds  and 
other  documentary  papers  with  her  mark.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a 
typical  pioneer  mother  -  bright,  vigorous,  industrious,  (see  photograph 
of  beautiful  homespun  coverlet  of  original  design  which  she  made,  < 
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chapter  9,  which  in  1953  is  in  the  home  of  a  great-grandson,  Fred  Brian, 
Summer,  Illinois).  To  Benjamin^  and  Margaret  were  born  ten  children. 
^11  were  reared  to  maturity.  All  were  honorable  citizens.  Her  entire 
life  was  spent  on  the  frontier;  perhaps  her  eldest  two  or  three  children 
were  born  in  an  Indian  village,  or  very  closely  thereby. 

Commenting  on  these  two  highly  esteemed  maternal  ancestors  of 
long  ago,  Charles  N.  French  writes:  “Certainly  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Socio-Economic  status  it  would  have  likely  been  quite 
embarrassing  for  Susannah  Turley  Bunn  of  Virginia  and  Margaret  Hyatt 
Bunn  of  the  backwoods  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  have  met  socially  at  family 
gatherings’’.  But  commenting  further  he  says:  “Either  could  have  taken 
the  other’s  place,  if  their  environments  under  which  they  were  born, 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  lived,  had  been  reversed’’.  He  has  tried  to  say 
both  were  wonderful  women.  Doubtless  he  was  right  in  his  assumption. 

Now  we  shall  close  this  chapter  and  turn  to  a  new  one  which  will  tell 
us  something  about  our  worthy  direct  ancestors,  Benjamin^  and  Margaret 
Hyatt  Bunn. 

I 

/I  The  figure  following  the  name  refers  to  the  generation  by  the  name 
of  Bunn  in  America. 

I 

/2  Historical  Collection  by  Day.  F-854.22,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago 

* 

/3  Dr.  J.  McKendree  Reily  -  comments  in  a  pamphlet  on  Recollections 
~  of  Old  Friends. 

/4  Dr.  Dr.  J.  McKendree  Reily 
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Benjamin6,  Patriarch 
Southern  Illinois  Bunn  Clan 

Benjamin^  son  of  Benjamin^  and  Elizabeth,  probably  Elizabeth  See ly 
Bunn  of  Pougkeepsie  and  numerous  other  places,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland  November  20,  1781.  This  was  during  the  troublous 
Revolutionary  period,  and  about  eight  and  one  half  years  before  Geoige 
Washington  was  elected  president  for  the  first  time.  Benjamin  was  the 
younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Benjamin^  who  lived  to  maturity.  Seeiy,  tue 
elder  son  and  Methodist  minister  of  considerable  renown  mentioned  m 
the  previous  chapter,  married  Susannah  Turley.  No  children  were  born 
to  this  couple.  In  contrast,  Benjamin  married  Margaret  (commonly 
called  Peggie)  Hyatt,  August  16,  1*804.  The  marriage  is  recorded  in  a 
marriage  record  book,  number  1,  page  1 6,  courthouse ,  Wellsburg,  West 
Virginia,  Brooke  County.  To  this  union  a  family  of  six  sons  and  four 
daughters  were  born.  They  were 

(1)  Hyatt,  born  May  8,  1805 

(2)  Isabel,  born  January  21,  1807 

(3)  Seely,  born  September  29,  1808 

(4)  Benjamin,  born  March  19,  1811 

(5)  Elizabeth,  born  November  16,  1812 

(6)  Rebecca,  born  April  30,  1814 

(7)  Solomon,  born  November,  1815 

(8)  Aaron,  born  June  23,  1817 

(9)  Mary  Ann,  born  December  17,  1819 

(10)  Silas,  born  June  3,  1823 

It  is  inte  re  sting  to  obse  rve  that  all  name  s  of  the  fam  ily  to  and  including 
this  generation  were  given  only  one  Christian  or  first  name  with  the 
questionable  exception  of  Mary  Ann.  This  is  in  reality  used  as  a  com¬ 
pound  single-name.  As  the  country  became  older  and  the  population 
grew,  two  and  sometimes  more  Christian  names  were  attached  to  tne 
surname.  The  children  of  Benjamin^  and  Margaret  belong  to  the  last 
generation  possessing  only  one  Christian  name. 
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All  grew  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  married,  and  had  families  .  Thus, 
the  Benjamin  Bunn6  descendants  over  the  gene  rations  have  become  ve  ry 
numerous .  Arley  Earl  Bunn  1 0  (  Jo se ph^,  Harrison^,  SoIomarT  ,  Benja min  ) 
estimated  that  the  patriarch  and  wife  Margaret  had  probably  800  living 
descendants  in  1927.  Perhaps  this  number  easily  increased  to  1000  and 
even  more  during  the  25  years  following. 
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But  what  is  known  about  this  patriarch  ?'  Much  is  known  about  his 
character,  versatility,  and  physical  appearance.  William  Benton  Bunn, 
Sr.8,  was  more  than  16  years  old  when  Benjamin6  died  January  9,  1855. 
Andrew  Berry,  early  citizen  of  Richland  County,  Illinois,  and  a  long 
lime  resident  in  Olney,  Illinois,  frequently  told  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr. 9,  about  Benjamin6,  the  distinguished  ancestor 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Bunn  Clan. 

Physically  Benjamin  Bunn6  was  a  large  framed,  powerfully  built, 
tall,  and  strong  man.  It  is  known  that  he  was  6’6“  tall  in  his  "sock 
feet”  and  that  he  weighed  260  pounds  during  his  prime.  Perhaps  from 
these  physical  descriptions  and  the  numerous  traditional  stories  about 
his  athletic  prowess,  he  probably  would,  as  a  young  man,  have  qualified 
as  a  member  of  a  top-flight  college  basketball  team,  had  he  been  born 
150  years  later.  Likewise,  he  probably  would  have  won  a  heavyweight 
berth  on  the  college  wrestling  team;  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  what 
he  would  have  qualified  for  some  event  on  the  trackteam.  He  possessed 
size,  strength,  stamina,  agility,  and  a  will  to  win.  His  well  known  phys- 
ical  characteristics  persist  today  in  numerous  hand-me-down  stones. 

Andrew  Berry,  a  long  time  citizen  of  Richland  County,  Illinois,  re¬ 
membered  Benjamin6  as  a  large  framed,  tall,  rather  dark  complected 
man.  He  particularly  was  impressed  with  Benjamin's  “double  chin  . 
“But,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  “Benjamin6  was  aging  when  1  knewhimand  the 
“double  chin’ ’  was  becoming  somewhat  “flabby’’  or  ' 'wattle  like  .  This 
description  indicates  that  Benjamin  must  have  possessed  a  corpulent 
tendency  when  younger. 

Hyatt  Bunn8,  a  grandson  of  Benjamin6,  also  left  behind  a  traditional 
story;  according  to  Hyatt8,  it  was  a  well-known  factthathis  grandfather, 
Benjamin6,  on  one  occasion  carried  eleven  bushels  of  wheat  (about  660 
pounds)  in  a  “bed  tick"  from  his  wagon  into  the  gristmill  on  one  try. 

Our  country  hails  with  much  pride  the  6’4“  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  iaii 
splitter,  great  story  teller,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  aroun^ 

versatile  character;  but  the  Bunns  descended  from  Benjamin6  can  also 
review  with  muchpride  their  patriarchial  character,  the  6’6’  Benjamin, 
strongman,  Methodist  minister  of  the  Gospel,  blacksmith,  millwright, 
and  pioneer  farmer.  He  lives  today  in  the  minds  of  hundred  of  his  de 
scendants  scattered  over  most  of  the  states  of  our  Nation. 

But  retracing,  and. trying  to  understand  why  this  man  moved  westward, 
over  westward  from  near  the  eastern  seaboard  to  mid-America 
always  pioneering,  struggling,  meeting  challenges  --  is  very  interesting. 
Doubtless  he  had  the  urge  to  explore,  to  look  for  new  frontiers  that 
challenged  this  rugged  spirit.  Apparently  he  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  greater  opportunity  a  little  further  on.  “Westward  the  Star  of  Empire 
takes  its  way,’’  uttered  the  early  and  illustrous  Indiana  Senator,  Albert 
Be  ve  r  edge  .  Likewise ,  Horace  Greeley,  a  re  nowne  d  editor  in  the  m  id  -ha  1  f 
of  the  19th  century,  is  yet  remembered  for  his  famous  words,  “Go  West, 
Young  Man,  Go  West.’’  Even  though  these  men  lived  afte r  Benjamin6  the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  of  opportunity  and  a  desire  to  move  on  haspre- 
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vailed  through  all  the  development  years  of  America.  This  prevailing 
spirit  made  America  what  it  is. 

For  the  next  page  or  two,  let’s  try  to  reconcile  the  reasons  for  the 
apparently  planned  wanderings  of  this  respected  ancestor  -  always 
pushing  westward.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  born  in  the  backwoods 
country  of  western  Maryland.  The  environment  was  not  at  all  favor  able 
for  an  education  or  advancement  in  any  direction.  His  father,  Benjamin 
was  apparently  a  poor  man.  He  frequently  moved  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  had  a  large  family.  There  had  been  muchillness  and  many 
deaths  among  the  children  in  his  family.  There  are  not  any  records 
available  indicating  that  BenjaminS  was  a  land  owner .  Perhaps  he  worked 
part  of  the  time  at  the  blacksmith  trade  or  in  a  gristmill.  At  any  rate 
records  disclose  that  Benjamin^  left  the  County  of  his  birth,  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  while  only  a  lad.  He  wandered  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac  River.  There  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  an  unknown 
blacksmith.  His  father,  Benjamin* ,  died  while  he  was  a  growing  boy. 
The  elder  brother,  Seely,  served  as  the  administrator  for  his  father  s 
estate.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  settlement  of  the  estate  dragged 
out  over  several  years.  At  any  rate,  records  indicate  that  Benjamin 
received  the  insignificant  sum  of  $12.50  from  the  estate.  Judging  from 
these  facts,  he  was  on  his  own,  so  to  speak,  from  boyhood.  It  is  sai 
that  he  took  every  opportunity  to  gain  an  education.  There  is  ample  proof 
on  documents  such  as  marriage  licenses,  deeds,  etc.,  thathe  could  write, 
and  there  is  not  doubt  but  what  he  could  read  for  he  later  became  a  local 
Methodist  preacher.  Prior  to  his  marriage  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
removed  to  or  near  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia  then  Virginia.  Apparently 

he  was  married  here  or  in  this  general  area  to  Margaret  Hyatt,  daughter 

of  Hesekiah  Hyatt,  August  16,  1804.  Margaret  was  born  in  Brookes 
County,  West  Virginia. 

No  records  have  been  found  indicating  that  Benjamin  and  Margaret 
removed  to  the  Ohio  wilderness  prior  to  the  year  1809-  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  story  of  tradition  handed,  down  by  Solomon?,  son  of 
Benjamin6  and  grandson  William  Benton,  Sr. 8,  Benjamin**  and  his  bride 
Margaret,  soon  after  their  marriage,  drove  westby  way  of  covered  wagon 

pulled  by  a  team  of  horses  into  east-north-central  Ohio,  only  a  few  mile s 

from  Wooster. 

Unquestionably  the  pioneer  couple  were  in  search  of  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Government  Land  Ordianance  of  1785  to  pioneer  settlers 
who  expected” to  make  the  new  country  their  home.  The  covered  wagon 
contained  the  meager  lot  of  the  young  couple’s  household  goods,  and 
Benjamin’s  blacksmith  tools. 


The  story  of  the  migration  as  handed  down  by  the  father  of  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  William  Benton,  Sr. 8,  is  fascinating.  A  lad,  perhaps  L- 
or  14  years  old,  accompanied  this  young  couple  on  their  journey  west¬ 
ward.  This  lad’s  name,  as  the  writer  hazily  recalls  from  his  “hand- 
me-down”  story,  was  Metcalf,  Vachel  Metcalf.  This  could  easily  be 
correct  for  Vachel  Metcalf,  Benjamin  Bunn  and  others  built  a  log  fort  or 
block  house  in  the  ir  neighborhood  to  prote  c  t  the  ir  familie  s  and  the  ms  elves 
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against  the  Indians  during  the  troublesome  war  years  of  1812-1813.  In 
later  years  and  until  Benjaminand  family  leftOhio,  the  Metcalf  and  Bunn 
families  were  frequently  associated  with  each  other  according  to  pre¬ 
served  historical  records. 

The  long  and  tortuous  journeyof  the  bride  and  bridegroom  we  st  along 
mere  trails  was  not  without  incident.  For  instance,  after  they  reached 
the  bounds  of  the  new  state  of  Ohio  (admitted  to  the  Union  in  1803), 
evening  was  approaching  and  they  decided  to  camp  overnight  beside  a 
giant  log  or  fallen  monarch  of  the  forest.  There  was  a  glade  nearby; 
thus,  this  seemed  a  natural  place  to  camp.  There  was  shade,  grass  for 
the  horses,  and  water  nearby  for  the  travelers.  Benjamin  unhitched  his 
team,  removed  the  harness,  “panseled”  (hobbled)  them  and  turned  them 
loose  in  the  glade  to  graze.  The  next  morning  as  the  pioneering  family 
prepared  to  travel  on,  Benjamin  first  of  all  sought  his  horses.  They 
were  not  about  the  glade  nor  could  they  be  found  anywhere.  As  he  fol¬ 
lowed  their  tracks,  he  ran  across  an  Indian  in  the  woods.  Since  he  had 
much  contact  with  Indians  in  early  years,  he  could  speak  a  number  of 
Indian  dialects.  For  this  reason,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
Indian  understand  that  he  was  looking  for  his  team.  The  Indian  grunted 
that  he  knew  where  the  horses  were  and  motioned  Benjamin  to  follow 
him. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  horses  and  had  taken  them  to  their  village  several  miles 
distant.  Noon  came,  mid  afternoon,  and  Benjamin  remarked  thathewas 
hungry.  This  resulted  in  the  Indian  drawing  two  roasted  deer  kidneys 
from  his  clothing.  He  at  once  handed  one  to  the  white  man  and  began  to 
eat  the  other.  This  was  an  embarrassing  situation  for  Benjamin  didn't 
want  to  offend  his  Indian  friend,  nor  did  he  wish  to  eat  the  deer  kidney. 
Thus,  under  pretense,  he  smacked  at  the  kidney  for  awhile,  then  slyly 
dropped  it  in  the  leaves.  Very  few  comments  were  made  over  the  long 
journey  according  to  the  story.  Finally  about  sundown,  the  Indian  village 
was  reached.  Sure  enough,  there  were  Benjamin’s  horses.  The  Indians 
were  friendly,  but  they  refused  to  turn  the  team  over  to  Benjamin  that 
evening.  The  Indians  insisted  that  he  remain  in  camp  overnight.  He 
finally  consented.  That  evening  about  the  campfire  he  ran  races  with 
the  fleetest,  and  wrestled  with  their  strongest.  He  did  not  choose  to 
enter  the  competition  but  again  the  Indians  insisted.  Luckily,  he  excelled 
in  each  instance.  He  also  examined  the  firearms  of  the  braves,  made 
some  adjustments  and  repairs  thereon.  Through  conver sation  he  made 
it  known  that  he  was  a  gunsmith  capable  of  repairing  guns,  etc.  This 
versatility  won  the  esteem  of  the  tribe's  Chief.  The  Chief  proposed  that 
the  team  be  returned  provided  Benjamin  would  bring  his  wife,  his  tools, 
and  live  among  them.  After  a  bit  of  trading  the  Indians  promised  to 
move  some  distance  away  and  let  the  white  man  and  his  wife  move  to  the 
site  of  the  village  --  which  undoubtedly  was  a  small  area  previously 
cleared  by  the  squaws.  Benjamin  returned  with  his  team  of  horses  to 
his  bride  the  day  following  the  pow  wow.  Then  the  couple  completed 
their  journey  to  the  Indian  town. 
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If  this  story  is  true,  and  after  extended  and  persistent  efforts  of' 
Charles  N.  French,  nothing  has  been  found  to  disprove  it.  Three  of 
Benjamin’s  and  Margaret’s  children  —  Hyatt,  the  write r ’s  grandfathe r, 
Isabel  and  Seely  were  born  in  or  near  this  Indian  town,  just  where,  is 
unknown.  Further  proof  that  the  legend  is  true  is  the  fact  that  the  story 
was  told  many  times  by  Hyatt,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin^,  to  his  son 
William  Benton,  Sr.,  and  he  in  turn  told  it  many,  many  times  to  the 
writer,  William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr. 

However,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1809  the  historical  record  of  his 
life  in  quite  complete.  Knapp's  history  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  states: 
“Alexander  Finley  carrTe  from  Mt.  Ve rnon,  Knox  County ,  Ohio,  April  17, 
1809.  His  was  the  first  white  family  in  what  is  now  Ashland  County. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  William  Eagle,  Thomas  Eagle,  and  Benjamin 
Bunn  arrived.  They  were  the  only  four  families  there."  /l 

The  name  of  Alexander  Finley  appears  in  Hill’s  history,  page  143. 
This  history  states  Finley  was  born  in  Hartford  County,  Maryland,  in 
177  0.  At  manhood  he  located  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania.  Then  in 
the  fall  of  1803  he  emigrated  to  Fairfield  County  (Mt.  Vernon)  now  Knox 
County,  Ohio.  In  April  1809.  he  located  in  Mohican  Township,  Wayne 
County,  now  Ashland  County,  Ohio.  In  May,  1809,  he  was  followed  by 
Benjamin  Bunn  and  others.  Apparently  during  the  years  of  late  1804 
until  the  spring  of  1809,  he  served  as  a  blacksmith  and  gunsmith  for  the 
Indian  tribes  frequenting  the  territory,  probably  not  many  miles  distant 
from  where  he  settled  and  lived  from  1809  to  1838.  He  made  the  Indians 
steel  tomahawks,  repaired  their  rifles,  and  did  miscellaneous  and  simple 
mechanical  jobs  for  the  Indians  They  in  turn  paid  him  rather  well  for 
his  service  by  exchanging  furs  for  labor.  At  any  rate  soon  after  he  is 
discovered  in  1809  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  until  about  1825 
he  contacted  the  Government  Land  Office  at  Canton  on  several  occasions 
and  purchased  land.  If  the  purchase  was  directly  from  the  government, 
the  price  was  $2.00  per  acre.  He  usually  paid  for  it  on  the  installment 
plan.  That  is,  there  were  three  or  four  payments.  Interest  often 
accrued  and  was  paid  along  with  the  last  installment.  The  writer  has 
access  to  photostatic  copies  of  deeds  proving  that  Benjamin  owned  at 
one  time  57  0  acres  of  good  land  in  Wayne  Covuity  (now  Ashland  County), 
Ohio,  free  from  debt.  The  Bunn  lands  were  located  two  or  three  miles 
southeast  from  the  present  village  of  Jeromeville.  There  were  many 
Indians  then  in  Mohican  Township.  The  following  named  Indians  were 
included  in  about  100  that  composed  Mohican  Johnstown  nearby:  Crane, 
Jelloway,  Killbuck,  Jonacake,  Buckwheat,  Catotway  and  the  Armstrongs. 
Captain  Pipe;  the  chief  is  said  to  have  resided  some  distance  from  the 
village.  These  Indians  probably  were  Delawares. 

From  1809  to  1812  the  Indians  gave  the  white  families  no  trouble 
whatsoever.  They  lived  in  bark  and  pole  huts  and  eked  out  an  existance 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  In  1809  the  Indians  of  Greentown  village  located 
in  this  general  area  gave  a  great  feast  to  which  the  white  settlers  were 
invited.  Another  famous  Indian  feast  is  on  record  given  by  the  Indians 
of  this  area  in  1810  or  1811.  However,  with  the  coming  of  the  War  of 
1812  the  British  were  largely  successful  in  inciting  the  Indians  to  make 
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trouble  for  the  pioneers.  They  became  unfriendly.  The  white  families 
were  greatly  concerend  over  the  situation  and  rightly  so.  General  Bell 
passed  along  the  route  near  the  route  now  improved  and  known  as  "Bell's 
Trail’’.  He  warned  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mohican  and  nearby 
townships  to  protect  themselves  from  Indian  violence  by  constructing 
forts,  or  more  correctly  called  blockhouses.  Benjamin’s  farm  was 
between  the  Indian  village s  of  Greentown  and  Jerometown  (or  Johnstown). 
Several  white  families  by  this  time  lived  in  this  strategic  area.  Thus, 
it  was  only  natural  under  such  circumstances  for  the  leadership  of  the 
area  to  obey  the  warning  of  General  Bell  and  construct  forts  or  block¬ 
houses.  Benjamin  Bunn,  Vachel  Metcalf,  and  others  built  a  blockhouse 
on  the  Bunn  land  southeast  from  the  present  town  of  Je  romeville  probably 
about  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  Commenting  further  on  the  location 
of  the  farm,  A.M.  Alleman,  a  very  old  resident  of  Jeromeville,  Ohio, 
early  in  the  twentieth  century,  told  Charles  N.  French,  through  corre¬ 
spondence,  "1  have  the  description  of  the  location  of  the  Benjamin^  Bunn 
farm  from  an  old  deed  held  by  George  w.  Eagle,  Jr.,  currentowner” 
(this  was  about  1912).  Alleman  said,  "the  Bunn  farm  was  located  in 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  Mohican  Township,  about  three  miles  southeast 
of  Jeromeville,  and  north  of  Lake  Fork  on  the  road  from  Jeromeville  to 
Lake  Fork."  Technically  it  was  located  in  town  21,  range  15,  sec¬ 
tions  15  and  22.  In  this  fort  or  blockhouse,  Benjamin  Bunn,  Vachel 
Metcalf,  William  Bryan,  James  Bryan,  James  Conley,  Elisha  Chilcote, 
James  Slater,  and  their  respective  families  took  refuge. 

The  fort  according  to  early  historical  records  was  located  on  a 
clearing  of  about  one  acre.  It  is  described  as  having  been  two  stories 
high;  the  upper  story  projected  over  the  lower  story.  Portholes  were 
frequently  in  this  upper  story  which  made  "good  shooting"  from  within 
favorable  if  and  when  necessary.  There  was  a  well  or  spring  within  the 
walls  of  the  blockhouse.  The  entire  cleared  section  was  protected  by  a 
palisade  12  or  14  feet  high.  There  was  one  strong  gate  that  provided 
entrance  and  exit.  Both  the  fort  and  palisade  were  constructed  of  logs. 
The  above  families  made  the  fort  their  headquarters  until  the  middle  of 
the  summer  of  1813. 

Benjamin  Bunn  was  appointed  captain  of  this  particular  for t. Apparently 
the  Indians,  during  the  war  of  1812,  caused  much  anxiety  among  the  set¬ 
tlers.  Bunn  and  his  followers  had  cause  for  anxiety  on  at  least  two 
occasions.  Knapp’s  history  of  Ohio  reports  that  Benjamin  Bunn  and 
Vachel  Metcalf  discharged  their  rifles  to  warn  neighbors  of  Indians; 
they  fired  thirteen  shots.  Another  story,  perhaps  more  nearly  true  than 
legendary,  states  that  during  this  troublesome  period  perhaps  before 
the  settlers  occupied  the  blockhouse  the  two  olde st  children  of  Benjamin^ 
and  Margaret,  that  is  Hyatt  and  Isabel,  were  along  the  trails  near  their 
home  picking  whortle  berries  (probably  blueberries)  when  they  were 
suddenly  approached  by  an  Indian  brave  known  as  Long  John.  The  Indian 
said  in  broken  English,  "Ale  kill  your  father;  he  kill  my  hound."  The 
Indians  were  said  to  have  had  many  half-starved  dogs  about  their  camp. 
These  dogs  had  previously  crippled  or  injured  several  of  Benjamin’s 
hogs.  For  this  reason  he  shot  the  Indian's  dog.  Certainly  the  children 
were  very  much  scared.  They  left  their  berry  picking  and  hurried  home 
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to  tell  their  father.  Being  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  having  been  a  friend 
and  neighbor  of  the  leaders  of  the  tribe,  he  loaded  his  rifle,  went  straight 
to  the  chief  and  told  him  the  story.  Everything  was  settled  peaceful]-, 
and  the  Indians’  leaders  assured  Benjamin^  that  neither  he  nor  his  l'amil . 
would  be  harmed.  They  kept  their  word. 

Other  blockhouses,  perhaps  several  in  the  generalarea,  were  erected. 
The  families  of  the  respective  neighborhoods  took  refuge  in  them.  Life 
was  quite  rigorous.  General  Bell  first  warned  the  settlers  to  prepare 
for  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Then  during  1812  General  Robert  Brooks 
and  his  army  of  more  than  2  000  soldiers  with  a  wagon  train  of  armv 
supplies,  camped  at  Greentown,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  a  few  days 
after  the  Indians  left.  The  soldiers  confiscated  their  unripe  corn.  Four 
weeks  later,  Colonel  Anderson  came  with  150  men,  25  cannon,  and  50 
covered  wagons  filled  with  munitions  and  each  drawn  by  six  horses. 
They  halted  at  Greentown,  then  followed  General  Brooks’  trail  to  Fort 
Meigs. 

While  these  developments  were  going  on,  the  Indians  retaliated.  For 
instance,  the  Indians  in  and  about  Greentown,  Ohio,  massacred  Frede rick 
Zimmer,  his  family,  and  other.  Rolla  Zimmer  (who  may  be  a  descendant) 
and  family  are  the  nearest  neighbors  of  the  writer  of  this  book,  William 
Benton  Bunn,  Jr. 9  as  related  by  Baughman  in  his  Richland  County  His¬ 
torical  record  of  Richland  County,  Ohio,  the  Zimmer  family  consisted 
of  the  father,  Frederick,  the  mother,  a  daughter ,  Kate ,  and  a  son,  Philip. 
The  family  lived  five  miles  north  of  Greentown.  Martin  Ruffner,  their 
neighbor,  went  to  the  Zimmer  home  to  warn  of  the  approach  of  Indians. 
This  family  had  left  the  fort  to  which  they  had  been  assigned  and  in  which 
they  had  lived  for  some  time  because  ‘‘nothing  had  happened”,  and  they 
naturally  wanted  to  return  to  their  own  home.  The  son,  Philip,  was  sent 
to  summon  Copus,  a  preacher  or  missionary  and  friend  of  the  Indians. 
Five  Indians  of  the  former  Greentown  clancame.  Kate,  the  daughter,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  delay  their  attack,  served  the  Indians  supper.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  sullen  and  finally  began  their  attack  with  their  usual  war 
yell.  Ruffner  who  was  sitting  between  the  savages  and  the  helpless  family 
shot  one  Indian  and  felled  another  with  his  rifle  which  he  used  as  a  club. 
Then  an  Indian  shot  Ruffner  and  scalped  him  while  yet  alive.  Kate’s 
ring  was  torn  from  her  finger,  and  finally  a  tomahawk  was  buried  inher 
head.  The  father’s  money  was  taken  and  eventually  both  the  mother  and 
the  father  were  massacred.  Philip,  who  had  been  sent  to  bring  Copus 
had  not  as  yet  returned  when  the  fight  ensued,  thus  he  escaped. 

Jhe  three  Indians  who  escaped  for  the  time  being  were  captured  and 
placed  in  jail  at  New  Philadelphia  (Ohio).  Kanatsche,  one  of  the  three, 
confe  ssed  that  he  killed  Kate  Zimmer.  He  also  confessed  that  the  purpose 
of  the  attack  was  robbery.  These  three  Indians  were  turned  over  to  the 
military  authority,  taken  to  western  Ohio,  and  eventually  released. 

Terrible  episodes  such  as  these  cultivated  “bad”  relationships 
between  the  settlers  and  the  red  men.  Finally,  however,  the  British  who 
had  apparently  incited  these  savages  to  their  terrible  depredations  were 
defeated.  The  British  defeat  apparently  broke  the  morale  of  the  Indians 
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,  r  _ „ _  |VP  area  Then  with  the  signing  of 

for  they  moved  out  and  away  fro  .  settlers  and  this  Country 

peace  after  the  close  of  the  war  came  more  »««!«..  ^  ^ 

of  the  Wilderness  gradually,  but  throug  1  return  to 

of  a  hunting  country  into  a  fertile  farming  area.  But 

Benjamin  and  family- 

Benjamin6  an*  Margaret 

as^well  as^growing'a  large  family  of  ...  and 

four  daughters  to  maturity. 

The  several  hundred  acres  of  land  obtained  from  the  Government 
during  1813  to  1818  increased  in  ^aiue  manifold  ^ 

years  that  it  was  in  their  possession.  purchased  through  the 

.hat  160  acres  belonging  to  Benjamin  «.d  having  the  tol- 

governme.it  land  office  tot  $2.00  P  21  .  Range  15,  was  sold 

lowing  description  SE  1/2  of  s  ct  ^  $l6.50  per  acre.  The 

to  Jonathan  Davis,  June  4,  Ior  *  -  4  1938, 

entire  570  acre  farm  was  sold  to  Dav..  < ,n  the  «me  ,p. 

perhaps  for  the  same  average  pr.  P  artuallv  rold  for  more 

proximately  $9400.00.  Even  though  this  ^  “W  ^ 

than  eight  ^  children  unquestionably 

*  make  these 

^^^^^^^^XdOverJd^Uitlmber. 
Then  too  over  those  years  this  area  changed  from  “the  wild  lands  cl 

the  red  men"  to  that  o(  a  pioneer  community  belonging  to  h  e  «rly 

ssi  r 

most  ol'whom  ^ 

,  ,  .  j  tVi^i t  trek  400  miles  westward.  Doubtless, 

in  the  of ^  the  movement  however,  the  entire  clan 

muThave in  on  the  planning  tor  all  ot  them,  with  the  deception  o 

Uabel  Bunn  Haynes,  eldest  daughter,  and  Samuel  Haynes,  husband  and 

th^ir  family.  came  together  by  way  ot  covered  wagon  to  soudierr ,  ,  lino. 

in  the  early  autumn  o,  1838.  All  of 6c \  si  who  was"  then 
years  old  or  more  were  married.  Hyatt  ,  the  eldest 

33.  not  only  had  he  been  married  to  Betsey  Hansard  since  June  22 .  1826, 

bu  the  couple  had  four  living  children;  Margaret  Ann  Elisabeth  J. an  . 
Benjamin  Wood,  and  William  Benton.  Sr.  In  addition,  two  children  had 

died  at  an  early  age. 

Very  probably  the  clan  left  their  friends  and^ne ^b°  '  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the  western  trek  because  Benjamin  as  a  young  ma.  d  <>■ ’  icularly 

a  profit  and  a  desire  for  genuine  pioneering^  Hi.  c  ;  P  ,  maybe 

his  sons,  were  “chips  off  the  old  block”,  grind 

wrongly,  that  pre-empting  land  in  Illinois  at  this  time  ottered  g 
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opportunity  of  adding  many  hundreds  of  additional  acres  to  each  son’s 
holdings  over  that  in  Ohio  if  they  chose  to  stay  where  they  were  born 
and  reared.  At  any  rate,  nine  covered  wagons,  bearing  as  many  families, 
emigrated  from  near  Jeromeville,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  to 
Lawrence  County,  Illinois.  However,  Lawrence  County  was  later  divided 
and  most  of  the  emigrants  actually  settled  in  eastern  Richland  County- 

Eight  families  of  the  nine  who  emigrated  are  known.  They  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Benjamin  Bunn,  wife  Margaret  and  their  unmarried  children, 
Rebecca,  Aaron,  Mary  Ann  and  Silas 

(2)  Hyatt  Bunn,  wife  Betsey  Hazard,  and  their  children,  Margaret 
Ann,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Benjamin  Wood,  and  William  Benton 

(3)  Seelyr  Bunn,  wife  Densey  Hazard,  and  their  children,  Mary  Jane 
Sarah  Jane,  John  Hazard,  Russel  Bigelow,  and  Margaret  Hyatt 

(4)  Benjamin  Bunn,  wife  Mary  Finley',  and  one  child,  Catherine 

(5)  Joseph  Brian,  wife  Elizabeth  Bunn,  and  child,  Benjamin  B. 

(6)  Solomon  Bunn  and  wife  Anna  Crum 

(7)  William  Leathers  and  wife,  Nancy,  (probably  a  sister  of  Samuel 
Oram) 

(8)  John  Hillis  and  wife 

The  (9th)  family  in  the  covered  wagon  train  is  not  definitely'  known; 
however,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  Samuel  Oram,  (probably  a  son  of 
one  of  Benjamin’s  sisters)  and  wife  Maria. 

What  an  epoch  this  must  ha  ve  been  in  the  lives  of  our  direct  ancestors. 
However,  that  was  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  of  our  Nation  were 
largely  settled.  These  families  according  to  tradition  trudged  westward 
for  six  weeks,  along  dusty  trails  in  search  of  the  “Pot  of  Gold’’  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow. 

They  forded  streams,  fought  the  little,  green  horseflies  that  were 
said  to  be  as  abundant  ove r  great  areas  as  swarms  of  bee  s .  Mosquiioes 
and  other  insects  harassed  them.  Probably  they  experienced  illness, 
particularly  among  their  children  --  but  these  forebearers  were  hardy 
pioneers  and  proved  that  they  possessed  all  of  the  necessary  qualities 
for  establishing  homes  in  a  new  country. 

Perhaps  they  crossed  the  Wabash  River  at  old  Vincennes;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  Vfncenne  s -St.  Louis  trail  through  what  is  now  Lawrence  - 
ville  to  a  point  not  too  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  Lawrence 
County.  Hyatt?,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  found  a  quarter  section  of  land 
to  his  liking  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgeport.  He  entered  this  land  from  the 
government  in  the  fall  of  1838.  He  lived  on  it  for  a  relatively  few  years . 
Others  of  the  caravan  trudged  on  a  few  miles  farther  west  apparently  in 
search  of  lands  similar  to  those  that  they  had  left  at  eastcentral  Ohio. 
Hyatt  was  lonesome  in  being  so  far  away  from  his  fathe r  and  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family'.  Thus,  he  sold  the  quarter  section  of  land 
piecemeal  or  traded  it  lor  meager  numbers  of  livestock  and  followed  the 
remainder  of  the  caravan.  He  eventually  settled  in  an  area  north  of  what 
is  new  Mount  Olive  church  in  eastern  Richland  County. 
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According  to  meager  records  available,  most  of  the  families  spent 
the  first  winter  among  those  who  had  previously  settled  in  the  area  near 
Bethel  church,  western  Lawrence  County.  Benjamin  ,  wife  Margaret, 
and  his  unmarried  children,  lived  during  the  first  winter  at  the  Samuel 
Schrader  home.  Solomon  and  wife  and  Joseph  Bryan  and  family  lived  at 
the  Adam  Corrie  home;  Seely  and  family  lived  at  the  Andrew  Come 
home.  Some  of  the  Corries  and  Schraders,  descendants  of  the  above, 
are  fellow  townsmen  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  William  Benton  Bunn, 
in  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois. 

Even  though  these  early  Bunns  lived  with  their  new  but  very  ac¬ 
commodating  Illinois  neighbors  the  first  winter,  they  were  enterprising 
pioneers  and  hurried  to  establish  themselves  in  their  new  surroundings 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Records  disclose  that  Benjamin  and  wife  and 
eight  of  their  children  entered  from  the  government  1,280  acres  of  land 
in  Bonpas,  meaning  good  step,  and  Clarement  townships  in  what  is  now 
Richland  County,  Illinois,  between  the  dates  of  October  6,  1838,  and 
December  26,  1838.  In  addition,  Benjamin,  Jr.,7  entered  160  acres, 
and  Hyatt?  and  wife,  as  before  mentioned,  entered  160  acres  in  the  fall 
of  1838  in  Luken  township,  Lawrence  County.  LaJ.er  tnore  land  was 
purchased  from  the  government  until  the  Bunn  families  of  this  early 
period  owned  approximately  2,50  acres.  All  of  this  land  had  been  pre 
viously  surveyed  and  plotted  in  80-acre  tracts  by  the  government. 

Records  disclose  that  the  following  land  entries  were  made  directly 
from  the  government  by  Benjamin  Bunn^  and  his  children  in  what  is  now 
south  eastern  Richland  County,  in  the  autumn  of  1838:  October  6, 
1838  --  Silas  Bunn,  80  acres;  Seely  Bunn,  160  acres;  Aaron  Bunn,  160 
acres;  Mary  Ann  and  Rebecca  Bunn,  160  acres;  November  1,  1838  -- 
Benjamin  Bunn^,  240  acres;  Seely  Bunn,  160  acres;  Joseph  Bryan,  Jr., 
(husband  of  Elizabeth  Bunn)  I60acres;  November  5,  1838  --  Hyatt  Bunn, 
80  acres,  and  December  26,  1838  —  Solomon  Bunn,  80  acres.  This  land 
for  the  most  part  is  near  or  along  side  Bonpas  township  in  Richland 
County. 

The  east  central  Ohio  area,  and  eastern  Richland  County,  Illinois, 
are  very  similar  in  topography.  Both  acres  are  rolling  to  hilly.  The 
hills  are  not  as  high  nor  as  long  in  the  Southern  Illinois  area.  In  both 
areas  the  lands  were  originally  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  in  both  Ohio 
and  Illinois  was  light  colored.  However,  the  sub-soil  in  the  Ohio  area 
was  apparently  superior  to  that  in  Illinois.  At  any  rate,  the  crops  do  not 
deteriorate  as  quickly  from  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Both  areas  originally  contained  numerous  hard  maples  (sugar  trees). 
Sugar  making  largely  occupied  the  time  of  these  early  Bunns  in  both  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois  counties  during  the  early  spring  months  of  sap  flow. 
This  product  not  only  provided  them  with  sugar  for  their  household,  but 
it  also  afforded  them  some  revenue  for  it  was  saleable.  Another  point 
of  similarity  of  the  two  areas  in  the  fact  that  there  were  here  and  there 
“out  crops”  of  limestone  on  the  hillsides  or  only  a  slight  amount  of 

earth  over  burden.  These  early  families  dug  the  limestone -rock,  burned 

it  in  kilns  as  they  cleared  the  land,  and  sold  quantities  of  it  -  wagon 
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loads  to  those  coming  as  far  away  as  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  a  distance  01 
20  miles  or  more.  Both  areas  were  also  thickly  populated  with  deer, 
wild  turkey,  pheasants,  and  other  game  of  lesser  importance.  The  wild 
game  largely  provided  meat  for  the  household  as  well  as  revenue  for 
these  early  families.  At  heart,  however,  these  pioneers  were  farmers, 
and  they  immediately  and  diligently  worked  first  to  provide  shelter  for 
themselve  s  and  their  live  stock  and  then,  to  carve  out  of  the  heavy  fore  s  tec 
area  an  acreage  on  which  they  could  grow  crops. 


Benjamin  Bunn^,  the  patriarch  of  the  settlement  early  built  a  small 
flour  mill.  This  was  quite  an  asset  to  the  community.  It  also  provided 
a  source  of  income  for  the  re  sourceful  Benjamin.  His  son  Aaron  helped 
him  operate  the  mill.  Arley  Earl  Bunn^ 0  ( Joseph9,  Harrison^,  Solomon”, 
Benjamin^)  reports  that  this  mill  was  located  on  Benjamin's^  farm  near 
“little”  Bonpas  Creek  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Boley  home  stead  on 
the  Claremont  -  Berryville  road.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
steam  flour  mill  operated  in  Richland  County. 


Further  commenting  on  those  early  times  and  situations;  their  first 
homes  were  log  houses,  simply  but  skillfully  constructed  from  the  trees 
felled  on  the  home  far m,  deftly  scored  and  he wn  with  the  broad-axe  along 
the  chalk  line  mar  k  to  a  straight  edge ,  cle  ve  rly  fitted  toge  the  r  for  strength 
and  permanency  about  the  corners.  The  necessary  window  and  door  space 
was  provided.  The  door  was  made  of  hewn  timbers  and  included  the 
leather  latch  string  which  usually  hung  out.  The  window  was  made  from 
greased,  but  heavy  papers.  The  logs  for  the  side  walls  and  ends  were 
snugly  fitted  together,  chinked  with  small  split  timbers  riven  by  the 
ancient  and  useful  froe,  then  smoothly  daubed  with  a  homemade  white 
mortar  that  filled  the  cracks  and  made  the  cabin  cozy  inside .  While  red 
oak  clapboards  were  split  with  the  froe  sawed  from  butts  of  giant  tree, 
saplings  fitted  together  made  the  rafters.  A  big  fireplace  was  brilt  on 
the  end  side  of  the  one,  two,  or  three  room  cabin  from  sandstone  or 
limestone  obtained  nearby;  floors  were  puncheon  —  and  there  you  have 

the  pioneer  cabin. 

Of  course  therein,  life  centered  about  the  fireplace  for  it  not  only 
provided  the  center  of  heat  cooking,  but  it  also  provided  a  source  of 
light.  The  spinning  wheel,  a  homemade  table,  benches,  a  pot  or  two,  a 
skillet,  maybe  a  dutch  oven,  a  rope  bed  or  two,  and  one  or  more  trundle 
beds,  bedding,  homespun  clothes,  boots  or  moccasins,  simple  provisions, 
and  the  furnishings  and  house  supplies  of  the  pioneer  home  were  almost 
if  not  entirely  complete. 

Benjamin’s^  home  in  Bonpas  township,  Richland  County,  Illinois,  was 
built  of  logs.  It  had  two  rooms  in  front  with  a  shed  kitchen  in  the  rear. 
A  loft  overhead  was  also  used  as  a  sleeping  room.  This  was  entered 
by  way  of  a  crude  ladder  nailed  to  the  wall. 


Arley  Earl  BunnlO  comments  in  a  well  written  paper  about  these 
original  Southern  Illinois  Bunns  and  the  situations  which  they  faced  as 
follows:  “All  of  the  original  Southern  Illinois  Bunn  families  were  a  very 
hardy,  farming  people.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  clear  the  timber 
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Benjamin(6)  and  family’s  home  in  Bonpas  township,  Kiclil? 
built  near  the  same  date. 
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from  their  land  before  they  could  grow  crops.  When  they  arrived  in 
Southern  Illinois  during  the  autumn  of  1838,  they  were  without  shelter, 
perhaps  they  lived  in  their  covered  wagons  for  days,  maybe  weeks, 
and  possibly  months  until  they  preempted  their  land  for  the  federal 
government  and  had  time  and  opportunity  to  build  their  log  cabins.  (Later 
research,  however,  disclosed  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  families  lived 
with  early  settlers  established  in  the  area  until  they  could  enter  the  land 
and  build  cabins.)  But  few  household  articles  were  necessarily  brought 
from  Ohio.  However,  from  these  simple  beginnings  the  trail  was  blazed. 

If  Benjamin6,  the  minister  as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Bunns,  could  currently  return,  doubtless  he  would  not  recognize  his  old 
home  territory.  Most  of  those  hardships  experienced  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  are  gone.  Travel  is  no  longer  by  ox  or  horse  team  and  the 
covered  wagon,  but  by  automobile .  The  log  cabins  long  ago  disappeared. 
Instead  many  modern  homes  dot  the  area.  A  furnace  in  the  home  has 
replaced  the  huge  cabin  fireplace  .  Only  remnants  of  the  forests  remain. 
Well  sweeps  are  gone;  electric  pumps  are  being  installed  in  the  shallow 
wells.  Well  established  highways,  concrete  or  gravel,  are  replacing  or 
have  replaced  the  trails  and  dirt  roads.  The  daily  newspaper ,  rural  free 
delivery,  the  radio,  and  presently  television  keeps  us  in  touch  with  news 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  world  for  that  matter.  In  contrast 
looking  backward  to  the  time  of  Reverend  Benjamin6,  these  pioneers  led 
a  very  restricted  life.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  daily  happenings 
beyond  their  neighborhood. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  our  knowledge  of  early  ancestors  is  quite 
meager.  They  were  not  well  schooled.  Writing  was  a  burdensome  task 
for  all.  Some  of  them  —  for  instance  Margaret,  wife  of  Benjamin^, 
made  her  mark  instead  of  signing  her  name  to  deeds  and  other  legal 
papers.  Thus,  a  relatively  few  lette rs  and  records  ha ve  been  preserved. 
After  all,  that  period  of  Benjamin’s6  and  Margaret’s  marriage  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  rugged  pioneers  and  very  representive  of  those  who 
possessed  the  urge  to  travel  along  the  Wilderness  Road  westward  away 
from  settled  places.  To  the  pioneer  couple  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret, 
ten  children  were  born  and  reared.  To  their  ten  children  sixty-five 
children  were  born.  Eight  of  the  grandsons  were  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War.  Further  information  will  be  given  about  these  soldier  grandsons 
in  the  following  pages  alloted  to  their  parents  and  family. 

However,  their  names  and  those  of  their  parents  are  listed  below: 

(1)  Benjamin“Wood  Bunn,  son  of  Hyatt  and  Betsey  Hazard-Bunn 

(2)  Benjamin  F.  Haynes  -  Sons  of  Samuel  and  Isabel 

(3)  George  W.  Haynes  -  Bunn-Haynes 

(4)  William  Haynes  - 

(5)  Francis  Marion  Haynes  - 

(6)  Ira  H.  Bunn,  son  of  Seely  and  Dencey  Hazard-Bunn 

(7)  Eli  Bunn,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Finley-Bunn 

(8)  Joseph  Nye  Bunn,  son  of  Silas  and  Rebecca  Joy-Bunn 

According  to  a  paper  presented  by  Arley  Earl  Bunn  at  the  Bunn- 
Leathers  reunion  in  1926-1927,  he  said,  ’’Six  generations  have  succeeded 
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Reverend  Benjamin  and  his  wife  Margaret.  There  is  now  nearly  800 
living  descendants.” 

Benjamin®  died  January  9.  1885,  age  73  years,  1  month,  20  days. 
Margaret,  wife  of  Benjamin®  died  September  20,  1843,  age  61  years. 
Their  graves  are  marked  by  a  single  slab.  The  cemetery  in  which  they 
are  buried  is  known  as  the  old  Prairieton  Cemetery,  which  is  located  a 
few  rods  east  of  the  Richland  County  line  in  Lawrence  County,  Illinois, 
and  less  than  one  half  mile  north  of  the  Illinois  State  Route  12.  This 
cemetery  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  burial  ground.  It  is  badly  neglected 
and  overgrown  with  wild  blackberry  briars  and  weeds. 

Although  this  noble  couple  long  ago  passed  to  their  eternal  reward, 
their  descendants  have  multiplied  over  the  gene  rations  both  in  numbers 
and  kinds  of  occupations  followed. 

At  this  point  further  historical  records  are  included  which  contain 
basic  data  about  Benjamin’s®  and  Margaret’s  sons  and  daughters  and 
their  families. 

These  are:  Numbe rs  to  left  of  name  indicate  s  the  birth  in  the  family 
under  discussion  -  1st,  2nd,  etc.  The  number  to  the 
right  indicates  the  number  of  the  American  generation. 

(1)  Hyatt?: 

Born-May  8,  1805,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  (Since  Hyatt  is  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  family  being  traced,  see  Chapter  10  for  further 
details) 

(2)  Isabel?: 

Born-January  2  1,  1807,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Died-September 
2,  1852,  probably  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Married-March  1,  1827, 
Samuel  Haynes,  Wayne  County,  Ohio  -  born-August  28,  1805, 

Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Died 

Isabel  and  husband  Samuel  Haynes  lived  in  Ohio  throughout  their 
lives.  They  are  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 

(1)  Benjamin  F.8,  born  December  28,  1827,  diedabout  1863,  married 
Harriet  DeWitt. 

(2)  Hannah®,  born  January  20,  1829,  married  William  Beard. 

(3)  Katherine®,  born  December  2,  1830,  married  Jacob  Saunders. 

(4)  Adeline8,  born  July  15,  1833,  died  December  27,  1866,  married 
John  Berry,  June  12,  1853. 

(5)  Angeline8,  school  teacher,  remained  single 

(6)  William®,  born  October  1 3,  1836,  married  Marilda  F.  McDowell, 
April  14,  1864. 

(7)  George  W.8,  born  June  23,  1838,  married  Caroline  Bowling, 
July  7,  1867. 

(8)  Aaron8,  born  March  25,  1840,  died  as  an  infant. 

(9)  Atheliah,  born  July  20,  1842,  married  John  Hines. 

(10)  Polaski,  born  January  31,  1844,  died  January  31,  1853. 

(11)  Margaret,  born  August  13,  1846,  married  John  W.  Conour,  October 
22,  1863. 

(12)  Francis  Marion®,  born  March  20,  1848,  remained  single. 
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The  four  sons  who  grew  to  manhood  served  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Benjamin  F.  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  blockade  at  the 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

William  served  in  Company  K.  124th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Francis  Marion  served  Company  C.  136th  Illinois  Infantry. 

(3)  Seely7 : 

Born-Septembe r  29>  1808,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Died-September 
5,  1844.  Married  Dencey  Hazard,  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  on 
November  12,  1829-a  sister  of  Betsey  Hazard  Bunn,  wife  of 
Hyatt  Bunn,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Hazard  and  his  first  wife 
Roxiana  Wood-Hazard,  born  December  12,  1812,  died-May  27, 
1882. 

Children  of  Seely  and  Dencey  Bunn: 

(1)  Mary  Jane8,  born-November  3,  1830,  died-May  6,  1905,  married- 
William  Davis,  October. 16,  1851. 

(2)  Sarah  Jane8,  born-July29,  1832,  died -February,  1899,  married- 
Jesse  M.  Hillis,  March  29,  1855. 

(3)  John HazardS,  born-June  19,  1834,  died-March  2,  1908,  married- 
Mary  Sumner,  November  8,  1860. 

(4)  Russell  Bigelo®,  born-November  1  1,  1836,  died-May  7,  1873, 

married-Sarena  Richardson. 

(5)  Aaron®,  born-Septembe r  20,  1837,  died-May  7,  1914,  married, 
Matilda  Jane  Jones. 

(6)  MargaretHyatt®,  born-April  22,  1839,  died  -  married-Joe  Black, 
May  13,  1858. 

(7)  HiramS.®,  born-January  19,  1842,  died-March  30,  1899,married- 
Mary  Jane  Garrett,  Salem,  Illinois,  May  1,  1872. 

(8)  Ira  H.®,  born-April  1  1,  1843,  died  February  4,  1908,  married- 
Mary  Beard,  October  2,  1866. 

(9)  Seely  Columbus®,  born-March  4,  1845,  died-September  3,  1904, 
'married-Myria  Jennie  Wick. 

(4)  Benjamin?: 

Born-March  19,  1811,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  died-  married-Mary 
Finley  late  in  18  33,  born-March  26,  1816  near  Hayes  ville ,  Ashland 

County,  Ohio.  Her  ancestors  were  the  first  white  family  of  record 
to  settle  in  what  is  now  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  died- 

The  nine  children  born  to  Benjamin  and  Mary  Finley-Bunn  were: 

(1)  Catherine8,  born  January  12,  1835,  died  July  27,  1888,  married 
Robert  Schrader ,  September  20,  1852. 

(2)  Maria8,  born  1836,  married  Lafe  Wilson,  January  1,  1857,  died 

(3)  Eli®,  born  December  16,  1838,  died  January  6,  1920,  married 
Mary  Sager,  November  7,  1861.  Eli  served  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War. 

(4)  Hyatt®,  born  March  14,  1841,  died  April  1 6 ,  1923,  married 

Caroline  Hoover,  December  25,  1866. 

(5)  Jonathan®,  born  October  24,  1842,  died  December  9,  I860. 

(6)  MaryS,  born  October.  7,  1845,  died  December  9,  1860. 

(7)  Winfield  Scott®,  notn  July  21,  1848,  died  September  4,  1920, 

married  Flora  Hite,  February  8,  187  6. 
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(8)  William8,  born  January  3,  1854,  died  June  19,  1845. 

(9)  Benjamin  Franklin8,  born  January  3,  1854,  (twin  with  Williarn 
married  Mollie  Loney,  February  10,  1881,  died  1928. 

(5)  Elizabeth?: 

Born-November  16,  1812,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  died-August  30, 
1860,  Ravenna, Missouri.  Married- Joseph  Bryan,  January  5,  1832, 
Wayne  County,  Ohio. 


Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Bunn-Bryan  were  the  parents  of  two  children- 

(1)  Baijamin  B.8,  born  January  19,  1833,  died  a  single  man  August 
29,  I860. 

(2)  Joseph  Harvey8,  born  October  1,  1850,  died  March  15,  1926, 
married  Margaret  Elizabeth  Scally,  November  16,  1874. 


The  Bryan  family  moved  from  Richland  County,  Illinois,  in  the  autumn 
of  1855  to  Mercer  County,  Missouri.  This  county  adjoins  the  Iowa  state 
line.  Their  home  was  on  a  farm  near  Ravenna.  The  son  Benjamin  B. 
died  August  29,  1860,  and  the  mother  Elizabeth  died  the  following  day. 
Both  are  buried  in  a  cemetery  located  near  Ravenna,  Missouri.  Later 
the  father  Joseph  and  the  son  Joseph  Harvey  returned  to  Illinois. 

(6)  Rebecca? : 

Born-in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  April  30,  1814,  died-March  1,  1878, 
married-John  Milligan  in  R.ichland  County,  Illinois,  August  2, 
1845,  died  April  7,  1874. 

To  this  union  were  born  five  children: 

(1)  Benjamin8,  born  July  9,  1846,  died  August  29,  1846. 

(2)  William  Wallis8,  born  July  25,  1848,  died  December  1  1,  1860. 

(3)  Margaret  Almira8,  born  May  5,  1850,  died  June  30,  1899,  mar¬ 
ried  Fred  Brian,  May  16,  1867. 

(4)  Mary  Elizabeth8,  bornFebruary  16,  1855,  died  October  25,  1925, 
married  John  Brian,  January  6,  1876. 

(5)  John  Hyatt8,  born  January  10,  1857,  died  December  2,  1860. 
Fred  and  John  were  brothers.  After  the  death  of  Margaret, wife  of 

Bcnjamin6,  he  made  his  home  with  his  daughter  Rebecca  until  his  death 
in  1855. 

I 

(7)  Solomon?: 

Born-November  22,  1815,  died-March,  1 889, married -Anna  Crum, 
November  9,  1837,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  died  December  13,1883. 
Second  marriage -Mrs .  Sarah  M.  Malone,  February  8,  1885. 

One  child  was  born  to  Solomon  and  Anna  Crum-Bunn: 

(1)  Harrison  Lewis  Crum  Bunn8,  born-November  29,  1838,  died- 
January  1  1,  1879,  married  Ellen  Kelly,  February  20,  1859. 

(2)  Frank,  a  son  was  born  to  Solomon  and  Sarah  Malone. 


The  writer  of  this  sketch  and  his  direct  lineage  have  been  close  to 
the  Solomon  Bunn  family  de  scendants  over  the  gene  rations.  For  instance 
Harrison  ’ ,  son  of  Solomon  was  a  very  close  cousin  and  pal  of  William 
Benton  Bunn,  Sr. 8.  These  two  cousins  loved  to  hunt  deer  together.  Both 
were  excellent  marksmen.  They  never  tired  of  telling  thrilling  stories 
about  their  hunting  trips.  After  Harrison’s  death,  Joseph  Ira  Bunn9, 
a  son  of  Harrison’s  lived  in  the  home  of  the  writer’s  father,  William 
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Benton  BunnS  for  several  years.  Then  Joseph’s  son,  Arley  Earl10  and 
William  Benton’s8  son  William  Benton9,  being  about  the  same  age  paled 
together  throughout  their  boyhood  days.  All  the  credit  is  given  to  Arley 
Earl  BunnlO  for  the  information  and  research  contained  in  this  sketch 
about  the  first  and  second  generations  following  Benjamin^. 

Returning  the  discussion  to  the  versatile  Solomon: 

Solomon  was  not  only  a  farmer,  but  he  was  an  auctioneer.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  he  was  a  hale  fellow  well  met.  He  loved  people 
and  was  happiest  when  neighbors  and  relatives  came  to  see  and  visit 
him.  Many  of  his  happy  go  lucky  mannerisms  still  linger  as  hand-me- 
down  stories.  If  a  circus  or  an  entertainment  came  to  town,  Solomon 
was  always  present,  no  matter  how  busy,  according  to  the  old  stories. 
He  also  apparently  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  very  early  Bunns 
in  America.  However,  only  remnants  of  his  remarks  about  his  ancestors, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  remain  sixty-five  years  after  his  death. 

He  apparently  was  rather  undecided  as  to  whether  he  liked  Ohio  or 
Illinois  the  better  for  he  returned  to  Ohio,  thence  back  to  Illinois  on  three 
different  occasions  before  permanently  settling  justacross  the  Richland 
County  line  in  Lawrence  County,  Illinois. 

(8)  Aaron? : 

Born-June  23,  1817,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  died  June  7,  1889. 

married  Eliza  Ann  Reed  in  Richland  County,  Illinois,  February 
24,  1843. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  this  union: 

(1)  William  B.  Chrysty8,  born  February  21,  1844,  died  August  9, 
1846. 

(2 )  Mary  Emily8  (Emma),  born  March  16,  1847,  died  March  27,  1925, 
married  Calvin  Baird,  December  14,  1865. 

(3)  Joseph  H.8,  born  October  3,  1857,  died  August  15,  1858. 

Aaron’s  wife,  Eliza  Ann  Reed  Bunn,  died  January  19.  1873.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Elizabeth  Cole,  September  10,  1874.  To  this  union  was  born: 

(4)  Jessie  Louella,  born  1875,  died  about  1930. 

(9)  Mary  Ann? : 

Born-December  17,  1819,  Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Was  married  in 
Richland  County,  Illinois,  to  Joshua  Smalley  (his  second  mar¬ 
riage),  December  30,  1845.  Joshua  Smalley  was  born  December 
22,  1815  . 

To  this  union  were  born: 

(1)  Benjamin  Franklin8,  born  February  27,  1847. 

(2)  Amanda  Ann8,  born  May  10,  1848,  died  July  14,  1853. 

(3)  John  Richard8,  born  May.  12,  1851,  died  August  14,  1853. 

Joshua  Smalley,  the  husband,  died  February  12,  1853.  Certainly  the 
married  life  of  Mary  Ann  up  to  this  time  was  of  trails  and  sorrows. 
However,  July  1  5,  1858,  she  remarried.  The  second  husband  was  Thomas 
L.  Steward.  To  this  union  one  son  was  born. 
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(1)  Solomon  Poe®,  born - ,  married  Jennie  Hardy,  March  29, 

1883,  died  -----. 

Mary  Ann  Bunn?  Steward  died  March  — ,  1860. 

(10)  Silas7: 

Tenth  and  youngest  child  of  Benjamin®  and  Margaret  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  June  3,  1823,  married  Rebecca  Joy  at 

Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  October  20,  1845,  died  December  26,  1898. 

To  this  union  was  born: 

(1)  Joseph  Nye8,  born  August  23,  1846,  married  Emma  Lose, 

November  30,  1865,  died - ,  Joseph  Nye  served  in  the  Union 

Army  during  the  Civil  War  in  Co.  B.  1  6th  Iowa  Volunteer  Regiment. 

(2)  Benjamin  Ephriam®,  born  July  1  6,  1 848,  married  Martha  Mathews, 
May  26,  1872,  died  October  4,  1927. 

(3)  Sarah  Charlotte®,  born  August  14,  1850,  died  July  29,  1851. 

(4)  Mary  Ann8,  born  August  6,  1852,  married  James  Mathews,  April 

4,  1877,  died - . 

(5)  Silas  Newton®,  born  October  1,  1854,  married  Cordelia  Elmore, 

October  1,  1973,  died - . 

(6)  Aaron  Franklin  Joy®,  born  May  6,  1857,  married  Elizabeth  O’Dell, 

June  19,  1877,  died - . 

(7)  Rosa  Ella  Jane®,  born  December  12,  1863,  married  Walt  Graham 

- ,  died - . 

Silas7,  wife,  and  family  disposed  of  their  far  m  located  near  Alt.  Hope 
Church,  Bonpas  Township,  Richland  County,  Illinois,  to  a' Dr.  Harmon 
by  way  of  trade  and  moved  in  the  late  autumn  of  1 86 1  to  the  Harmon  farm 
located  in  Decatur  County,  Iowa,  notfar  distantfrom  Ravenna,  Missouri, 
the  home  of  their  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Bryan.  Silas  returned  to  visit 
his  relatives  in  southern  Illinois  only  once  according  to  records;  how¬ 
ever,  he  corresponded  regularly  with  some  of  them.  At  any  rate,  his 
nephew,  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr. 8,  heard  regularly  from  him  through¬ 
put  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  and 
his  family  moved  from  his  Iowa  farm  to  Nemaha  County,  Nebraska. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  remembers  when  a  very  small  boy  that  a  letter 
came  through  the  mails  from  “Uncle  Silas”  addressed  to  his  father, 
William  Benton,  Sr.,  containing  a  pair  of  Jack  rabbit  ears.  The  letter 
related  quite  an  interesting  story  of  the  prevalence  of  Jack  rabbits  in  the 
area  in  which  he  lived. 

Silas,  like  his  ver satile  father  Benjamin,  was  a  large  man,  more  than 
six  feet  tall,  broad  shouldered,  strongly  built,  and  he  possessed  unusual 
strength. 

Probably  before  the  current  chapter,  Benjamin®,  patriarch  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Clan,  is  closed,  the  uplifting  spiritual  life  of  Benjamin 
and  his  influence  on  other  s  in  living  the  good  life,  should  by  all  means  be 
further  emphasized.  Benjamin  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  rural 
churches,  both  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  second  marriage  ceremony 
performed  in  Richland  County,  Illinois,  was  performed  by  Rev.  Benjamin 
Bunn.  Early  records  disclose  that  he  officiated  at  numerous  marriage 
ceremonies  during  his  life  while  living  in  Richland  County,  Illinois.  All 
of  his  children  were  Methodists;  several  were  very  active  leaders  in  the 
Church.  Apparently  he  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the  generations  that 
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have  followed,  since  many  are  ardent  church  workers.  Many  stories 
yet  remain  relating  to  his  steadfastne ss  for  right  living,  and  his  staunch 
and  outspoken  stand  for  Rightiousness . 

This  worthy  forefather  passed  away  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Rebecca  Milligan,  near  the  west  county  line  of  Lawrence  County  Illinois, 
January  9,  1855,  age  73  years,  1  month,  20  days.  He  is  buried  as  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  in  what  is  now  an  abandoned  cemetery  known  as  the 
old  Prairieton  Cemetery,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  old  Vincennes-St. 
Louis  trail  (now  Illinois  Route  12)  just  across  the  Richland  County  line 
in  Lawrence  County.  Margaret,  his  wife,  commonly  called  “Peggie" 
preceded  him  in  death  by  more  than  eleven  years.  She  died  September 
20,  1843,  age  61  years.  She  is  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

In  final  conclusion,  the  text  from  whence  the  minister  spoke  at 
Benjamin’s  funeral  is  found  in  Romans  8th  Chapter :  18th  verse  --‘‘For 
I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  to  us".  /2_ 

Thus  ends  a  partial  story  of  a  greatancestral  pioneer  and  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  southern  Illinois  Bunn  Clan. 

/l  Knapp’s  history  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio 
/2  Romans  8th  Chapter:  18th  verse 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Hyatt  Lineage  Become  Bunn  Kin 


The  marriage  of  Benjamin  Bunn6  and  Margaret  Hyattunited  two  very 
early  American  families  of  English  descent. 

The  marriage  of  the  couple  is  recorded  in  the  courthouse  records  in 
Brooke  County,  Virginia  (now  Wellsburg  West  Virginia). 

The  marriage  license  issued  reads:  "August  16,  1804,  Margaret 
Hyatt  to  Benjamin  Bunn  —  Book  1A  --  16.  This  is  to  certify  that  on  the 
1  6th  day  of  August,  1804,  the  right  of  marriage  was  celebrated  between 
Benjamin  Bunn  and  Margaret  Hyatt  both  of  Brooke  County,  State  of 
Virginia,  agreeable  to  a  license  issued  from  said  county. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  17th  day  of  September  and  year  above 
written  "  --  William  Willson. 

Consideration  is  given  for  the  first  time  relative  to  the  maternal 
ancestors  and  their  families.  Information  heretofore  was  unavailable 
about  maternal  ancestors. 

According  to  tradition,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hyatt  branch  was  Roger 
Ayeatt,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  followers  who  crossed  the  English 
Channel  and  settled  in  England  following  the  successful  conquest  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  the  year  1066. 

The  original  Ayeatt  supposedly  was  changed  over  the  centuries  to 
Iott,  Hiott,  Hyatt,  Hiatt,  Hiett,  etc.,  not  however,  in  the  above  order. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Galen  Hiett  Swimley,  Bunker  Hill,  West 
Virginia,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  from  Sir  Francis  A.  Hyett  of  England 
stimulates  the_imagination.  A  complete  copy  follows: 

Pains  wick  House, 
Stroud, 

1,  iii,  27. 


Dear  Sir: 

1  can  give  you  some  information  about  the  Hyetts  of  Painswick  (of 
v/hom  I  am  nominal  representative,  but  from  whom  I  am  not  desended) 
but  I  am  un  ible  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  link  between  them 
and  your  relatives. 
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The  first  Hyett  who  settled  in  Painswick  was  a  Charles  Hyett,  who 
built  the  center  of  the  house  from  which  I  am  writing,  in  1728-30.  He 
was  a  large  land-owner,  and  he  had  two  sons,  Benjamin  and  Nicholas, 
who  successively  succeeded  him.  The  former  left  no  children,  but 
Nicholas  left  one  son,  Benjamin,  who  inherited  his  estate.  He  married 
a  Miss  Adams,  and  alleging  that  he  had  no  relations  of  his  own  name,  he 
left  his  property  to  his  wife’s  nearest  relative,  who  was  my  father,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Hyatt  in  lieu  of  that  of  Adams. 

The  Hyetts  of  Painswick  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  (there  is  one 
weak  link  in  the  chain),  descended  from  the  Hyetts  of  Sydney,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  who  were  certainly  descended  from  a  James  Hyett  who 
was  Constable  of  St.  Briavel’s  Castle  --  an  important  post  that  was  often 
held  by  distinguished  noblemen.  This  was  conferred  on  him  King 
Edward  IV  on  March  10,  1461,  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  him  the 
Manor  (?)  of  Lideswick  (?)  in  Staffordshire  .  The  arms  of  the  Painswick 
and  Sydney  Hyetts  are  the  same  (Argent,  a  lion  rampant  and  a  chief 
indented  sable). 

The  first  bearer  of  the  name  mentioned  in  any  old  document  was  a 
John  Hyot,  who  was  appointed  incumbent  of  the  bury  of  Lanhamlagh,  in 
’  Wales,  in  1388. 

The  name  is  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Between  1342  and  1601  I  have 
instances  of  it  spelt  in  27  different  ways.  They  had  their  origin  in  that 
part  of  Gloucestershire  which  is  known  as  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  it 
is  still  a  common  name  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  it  is  not  common 
in  other  parts  of  England.  In  1806  there  were  57  Parliamentary  voters 
of  tli e  name  in-  the  County  of  Gloucester  (45  Hyetts,  8  Hyatts,  3  Hiatts 
and  1  Hiett),  of  whom  26  resided  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  In  1875  there 
were  9  land  owners  in  Gloucestershire  and  not  another  of  the  name  in 
the  rest  of  England. 

The  place  of  the  origin  of  the  family  also  points  to  the  origin  of  the 
name.  Dean  Forest  was  for  centuries  a  royal  hunting  ground,  in  which 
there  were  two  enclosure s ,  each  of  which  was  called  a  ‘‘Hega  ,  haigh  , 
or”haie”,  in  which  there  must  have  been  gates,  known  to  the  Forest  as 
“yats”.  The  words  ”haie”  and  ”yat”  still  linger  in  the  Forest.  The 
lodge-keeper  of  one  of  these  enclosures  (if  christened  John)  would 

certainly  have  been  known  as  “John  of  the . ?  Gate”  or  John  of 

the . ?  Gate”.  “John  of  Haie  Yat”  might  easily  in  course  of  time 

pass  into  "John  Hyatt”.  I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  not  improbably 
explanation.  If  correct,  the  first  Hyett  was  the  King’s  game-keeper. 

There  was  a  junior  branch  of  the  Hyetts  of  Sydney  who  settled  at 
“The  New  Place”,  Bodley  (?),  inthe  Forest  of  Dean,  whose  pedigree  is 
printed  in  the  Glouce  ster  shire  Visitation  of  1 682 -3,  edited  by  T.  Fitz-Roy 
Fenwick  (?)  and  Walter  Metcalf,  which  was  printed  by  P.  Ward  (?)  of 
Exetor  in  1884.  It  is  possible  thatyour  relations  are  connected  with  this 
branch. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  more  help. 

__  Yours  faithfully, 

F.  A.  Hyett  61 
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P.S.  --  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  remembered  that  a  branch  of  the 
Hyetts  of  Sydney  settled  at  Wotton-under  -Edge ,  in  Glouce ste  r shire ,  ar.c 
made  money  as  cloth  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  m  migrated  to  London, 
and  a  William  of  London,  merchant,  before  1693,  bequeathed  L  .60  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Wotton-under-Edge;  and  his  brother  Robert 
bequeathed  L  .500  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  was  a  John  Hyett  who  was  an  uncle  of  Charles  Hyett  who  built 
my  house,  who  left  L.  1400  to  the  Charity  School  of  * - (?). 

You  may  be  related  to  the  Wotton  Hyetts. 


Galen  Hiett  Swimley,  Bunker  Hill,  West  Virginia,  comments  on  the 
remarks  of  Sir  Francis  A.  Hyett  as  follows: 

"Sir  Francis  makes  the  attempt  to  spell  out  the  origin  of  the  Saxon 
‘Hye  yat\  Roger  must  have  been  the  first  to  hold  the  office  mentioned 
(1066).  As  the  coat  of  arms  in  practically  identical  with  that  of  Tuber- 
villes  (D’Urbervilles).  The  hypothesis  suggests  itself  that  he  came  to 
England  as  Roger  D’Urberville,  and  that  the  place  name  ‘de  Ayeatt’  (of 
the  Hye  Yat)  was  given  him  to  distinguish  him  from  other  D’Urbervilles, 
possibly  brothers." 

Whatever  the  facts  are,  the  Hyatts  lived  centuries  in  Old  England. 
But  like  the  Bunns  they  were  among  the  ear ly  colonial  familie s  who  came 
to  America.  Perhaps  several  families  bearing  the  name  Hyatt,  or  a 
closely  associated  spelling,  came  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Early  families  were  usually  large.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult 
and  frequently  impossible  to  trace  early  direct  ancestors. 

The  Hyatt  e  migration  in  America  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ear  ly 
Bunns.  Margaret,  wife  of  Benjamin  Bunn6  belonged  to  the  fifth  and  pos - 
sibly  to  the  sixth  generation  of  American  Hyatts. 

Although  Charles  N  French  did  an  immense  amount  of  research  work 
over  a  twenty-five  years  span  trying  to  unsnarl  the  direct  Hyatt  lineage 
of  Margaret,  he  was  only  partially  successful. 

He  did  prove  that  her  father  was  Hezekiah.  Her  grand-father  was 
probably  Elisha  (Elishua)  buthe  was  unable  to  prove  the  ancestry  further 
back.  None  of  her  direct  maternal  ancestors  are  known. 

(  Hezekiah  Hyatt,  Sr.,  owned  lands  along  Buffalo  Creek,  Brooke  County, 
West  Virginia,  as  early  as  1787.  He  died  prior  to  1803  when  his  heirs 
conveyed  lands  in  Brooke  County.  Hezekiah  had  two  sons  -  Hezekiah, 
Jr.,  and  Ezekiel.  Hezekiah,  Jr.,  moved  to  Ohio.  In  1816  he  lived  in 
Muskingham  County  when  he  and  his  wife  Jane  conveyed  lands  in  West 
Virginia.  Ezekiel  lived  in  Brooke  County,  West  Virginia  in  1816. 

Daughters  in  the  Hezekiah,  Sr. ,  family  included:  ^Mary  Hyatt  Robinett, 
Easter  (possibly  Esther)  Hyatt  Wilason  3Amerila  Hyatt  Jones, 
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4Priscaleh  Hyatt  Robinett,  5Ann  Hyatt  McCantire,  and  6^argaret  (Peggy) 
Bunn. 

Perhaps  Margaret  was  the  youngest  or  near  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family.  A  deed  conveying  lands  for  me  rly  owned  by  Hezekiah,  Sr.,  dated 
January  22,  1803,  indicates  this  supposition  is  a  truth  for  it  was  signed 
by  the  married  name  of  each  of  the  above,  sisters  mentioned  while 
Margaret's  name  was  signed  Margaret  (D-her  mark)  Hyatt.  All  of  the 
daughters  signed  their  names  with  their  marks,  indicating  that  none  of 
them  could  write,  at  least  when  grown  or  early  in  married  life. 

The  above  deed  referred  to  covers  three  separate  tracts  of  land 
namely  137  acres,  21  acres,  and  10  acres  —  all  apparently  alongside  or 
near  Buffalo  Creek,  Brooke  County,  West  Virginia.  The  consideration 
received  was  a  total  $200  or  $33.33  for  each  daughter. 

According  to  the  Brooke  County,  West  Virginia,  Deed  book  5497  dated 
January  29,  1816,  Ezekiel  and  wife  Rebecca  sold  the  land  deeded  to  them 
by  Hezekiah,  Sr.,  --70  acre  tract  on  Buffalo  Creek  for  $850;  while 
Hezekiah,  Jr.,  and  wife  Jane  sold  their  two  tracts  totaling  80  acres, 
January  29,  1816,  recorded  in  Deed  book  5-502  and  5-502  for  $723.20. 

According  to  tradition  handed  down  to  and  by  William  Benton  Bunn, 
Sr. ,8  many  of  the  Hyatt  family  were  sailors.  Uncle  Zeke  (probably 
Ezekiel)  was  said  to  be  a  sailor.  However,  there  see  ms  no  way  by  which 
this  traditional  statement  can  be  proven. 

Another  hand-me-down  statement  that  cannot  be  proven,  is  the  rather 
persistent  fact  that  the  mother  of  Margaret  was  of  “Low  Dutch  or 
Hollander  birth. 

Physically  the  early  Hyatts  were  said  to  be  a  large  rugged  people. 

Certainly  the  generations  of  Margaret  and  those  of  her  father  and  mother 

were  rugged  pioneers.  Doubtless  she  was  an  excellent  helpmate  and 
wonderful  wife  for  the  versatile  pioneer  Benjamin6.  While  unschooled 
in  book  learning,  she  was  on  the  other  hand,  well  schooled  in  the  art  of 
pioneer  homemaking.  The  ten  children  born  to  the  union  of  Benjamin  an 
Margaret  all  lived  to  maturity.  They  were  substantial  citizens  and 
reared  respectable  families.  Unquestionably,  while  Benjamin  v,as 
providing  the  shelter  and  developing  a  farm,  Mar garet  made  the  clothing 
and  bedding,  helped  provide  the  food,  and  all  in  all,  did  at  least  he  r  share 
in  providing  the  livihood  for  a  big  family .  Partofher  ability  as  an  expert 
weaver  of  beautiful  coverlets,  so  much  cherished  by  the  pioneer  women, 
still  exists.  A  home  spun  coverlet  which  she  made,  is  shown  on  a  previous 

page  in  this  chapter. 
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Hyatt 7 , 

Early  Pioneer  of  Ohio  and  Illinois 

Hyatt,  eldest  child  and  son  of  Benjamin6,  patriarch  of  the  southern 
Illinois  clan  and  Margaret  Hyatt-Bunn,  pioneer  mother,  is  the  next 
ancestor  in  the  direct  line  of  descent.  He  was  born  somewhere  inOhio, 
May  8,  1805.  Probably  the  place  of  his  birth  was  a  crude  log  cabin  on 
the  former  site  of,  or  in,  an  Indian  village  near  the  present  town  of 
Jeromevihe,  Ashland  County.  At  any  rate  the  story  handed  down  relates 
that  Benjamin  and  wife,  Margaret,  settled  in  an  Indian  camp,  or  on  a 
former  Indian  campsite,  upon  their  arrival  in  Ohio.  They  arrived  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1804.  All  records  have  been  lost  as  to  the  exact  where¬ 
abouts  of  this  family  until  the  spring  of  1809.  They  showed  up  in  the 
Finley  settlement  located  two  or  three  miles  southeast  of  Jeromeville, 
Ohio. 

During  Hyatt’s  early  boyhood  he  must  have  had  numerous  contacts 
with  the  Indians.  Rugged  Ashland  and  Wayne  counties,  his  home  areas, 
in  the  early  19th  century  were  over-run  by  Indian  tribes.  The  story  of 
Hyatt  s  and  his  sister,  Isabel's  experience  with  an  Indian  brave  was  re¬ 
lated  in  an  earlier  chapter.  He  was  a  lad  of  seven  when  the  War  of  1812 
was  declared.  The  story  of  his  father,  Benjamin^,  and  others,  building 
a  blockhouse  and  several  families  taking  refuge  therein  during  1812-13  to 
protect  themselves  against  possible  Indian  attacks  also  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  described. 

After  the  war,  Benjamin6,  then  in  his  early  prime,  proceeded  in 
earnest  to  enter  land  from  the*  government.  Perhaps  a  large  acreage 
seemed  a  necessity  in  order  to  make  a  living  for  his  rapidly  increasing 
family.  More  than  five  hundred  acres  were  purchased,  frequently  on  the 
installment  plan.  Hyatt,  being  the  eldest  of  the  ten  children,  doubtless 
did  much  to  help  his  parents,  particularly  his  father,  to  chisel  out  a 
homestead  and  make  clearings  for  future  farming  operations. 

Like  his  parents,  he  was  a  brawny  fellov,-.  The  story  handed  down  is 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  6’2”  tall,  weighed  225  pounds  inhis  prime,  and 
wore  a  44  size  coat,  etc.  As  a  physical  specimen,  he  ranked  excellent, 
but  the  pioneer  era  and  environment  under  whichhe  lived  left  organized 
mental  training  in  the  background.  He  learned  to  read,  write,  and  do  a 
little  simple  figuring.  As  nearly  as  can  be  checked,  leg  cabins  and 
meeting  houses  during  his  boyhood  were  few  and  far  between.  By  the 
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f.  „  Hvatthad  reached  young  manhood,  church  life  was  beginning  to 

••take  hold”  in  his  community.  As  the  population  increased,  the  itinerant 

v  j  ■  ■  (PT  r am e  Meeting  houses  afforded  a  meeting  place  for 

teacher  and  minister  came.  lueenn  «  lp_rred  that  a  canal  was 

by  those  possessing  a  team  and  scraper,  uei  g  .  -  a 

to  see  some  of  the  world  like  any  young  man,  he  applied  and  a  g 
ob  The  location  of  this  now  extinct  canal  is  not  known;  however,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  only  a  few  miles  from  his  Ohio  home^  ^ 

^^dTentu^VpTo'eTverV  pToHtlbYe^rMm^Tvhile  working,  he  heard 

state,  was  the  minister.  Lady  Luck  was  with  him  for  he  soon  struekup 
an  acquaintance  with  the  minister’s  attractive  young  daughter,  Bets  y. 
This  acquaintance  developed  into  a  romance  and  eventually  a  marri  g 

which  took  place  June  22,  1826.  Betsey  was  more  than  two  years  younger 

than  Hyatt.  She  was  born  somewhere  in  New  York  State,  per  ap 
Chenango  County,  November  1,  1807. 

She  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  and  distinguished  Hazard  family- 
Many  of  her  ancestors  were  people  of  note.  They  were  refined,  cultured 
church  working  people  who  were  sincere,  dependable,  and  always  do  g 
their  part  and  more  to  help  their  fellow  men.  Betsey  received  her  basic: 
schooling  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  However,  her  widowed  father, 
a  Methodist  minister  of  some  renown  emigrated  with  his  thr  ee  childr  , 
Betsey,  Dencey,  and  Alfred,  to  the  undeveloped  Ohio  country  ml  . 
Betsey  was  then  only  nine  years  old.  Records  cannot  be  found  as  to 
whether  she  received  further  schooling  in  Ohio.  It  is  presumed,  however, 
that  she  did,  because  after  her  marriage  and  after  the  Bunns  came  to 
Illinois  in  1838,  it  is  known  that  she  taught  school  at  least  one  rural 
school  term.  She  may  have  taught  others.  She  was  a  devout  Christian 
lady  a  leader  in  church  and  neighborhood  activities.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  a  wonderful  wife  for  Hyatt,  her  devoted  husband,  and  a  much 
revered  mother  by  her  entire  family. 


Eleven  children  were  born  to  Hyatt  and  Betsey  Hazard  Bunn,  x  wo 
died  while  quite  young.  Nine  grew  to  maturity,  married,  and  left  de¬ 
scendants.  Briefly,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  their  children 

follows:  ,  ,,,  ,  .  ,  „ 

(1)  Margaret  Ann8,  bornApril23,  1827,  married  George  Washington 

Mowrer,  October  17,  1850,  died  February  6,  1863. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Jane8,  born  September  27,  1828,  married  Andrew 

Milligan,  April  11,  1854,  died  October  13,  1879- 

(3)  John8,  born - ,  drowned  in  the  family  spring  on  the  farm  in 

Wayne  (now  Ashland  County),  Ohio,  when  about  three  years  old. 

(4)  Benjamin  WoodS,  born  February  13,  1834,  married  Sarah  Ann 

Sager,.  September  13,  1856,  died  January  15,  1863,  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War,  Company  H,  130th  Illinois  Infantry,  9  September, 
1862,  until  death  from  measles,  January  15,  1863.  He  is  buried 
in  the  soldiers’  cemetery,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

(5)  William  Wairis8,  born - ,  died  in  Ohio  as  a  babe  of  whooping 

cough. 
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(6)  William  Benton8,  born  June  3,  1838,  married  Sarah  Jane  Smith, 
February  7,  1860.  After  death  of  fir st  wife ,  married  second  wife , 
Fannie  Bowers  Riftner,  a  widow,  June  2  6,  1892.  William  Benton 
died  March  23,  1912. 

(7)  Roxana8,  born  June  2,  1840,  married  Samuel  Oram  Leathers. 
April  4,  1860,  died  January  30,  1904. 

(8)  Dencey  Almyra8,  bornMarch  7,  1843,  married  Silas  W. Leathers, 
July  29,  1860,  died  May  8.  1880. 

(9)  Rebecca  Ann8,  born  March  24,  1845,  married  Daniel  C.  Boorom, 
December  12,  1871,  died  April  22,  1888. 

(10)  Hyatt  Miles8,  born  May  17,  1847,  married  Elma  Ferrari,  May  9, 
1869,  died  March  1  1,  1927. 

(11)  Pamilla  Jane8,  born  August  21,  1852,  married  Peter  R.  Fisher, 
November  21,  1871,  died  February  14,  1916. 

Hyatt  and  Betsey  had  four  living  children  when  the  Bunn  Caravan, 
which  included  nine  families,  pulled  stakes  in  east  central  Ohio,  and 
moved  westward  into  east  southeast  Illinois. 


The  youngest  child,  William  Benton  Bunn,  was  a  babe  of  only  two  or 
three  months  when  the  westward  trek  started.  This  was  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1838. 

Nine  covered  wagons  pulled  by  horses  or  ox  teams  furnished  the 
transportation  for  the  caravan.  Several  cattle,  mostly  cows,  were  driven 
behind  the  wagons.  This  moving  van  stirred  up  an  almost  unbelievable 
amount  of  dust  as  the  caravan  trudged  we  stward  during  those  dry  autumn 


Mothers,  with  babes  in  their  arms,  including  Betsey  with  her  young 
son,  William  Benton,  Sr.,  are  said,  according  to  hand -me -down  stories, 
to  have  walked  mile  after  mile  behind  the  wagons.  The  dust  fog  was  so 
terrific  that  mothers  were  forced  to  trail  the  caravan  in  order  to  keep 
the  babes  from  choking  to  death.  Certainly  these  young  mothers  ex¬ 
perienced  unusual  hardships  attempting  to  care  for  their  children  while 
their  menfolk  were  moving  to  a  new  area  in  search  of  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow. 


It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Re  volution 
recognized  the  pioneer  mothers  with  a  beautiful  monument.  It  is  a  work 
of  art  by  the  famous  sculptor,  the  late  Lorado  Taft.  This  monument  bear s 
the  inscription:  “Madonna  of  the  Trail,  A  Memorial  to  the  Pioneer 
Mothers  of  the  Covered  Wagon  Days”.  The  setting  of  this  monument  is 
the  lawn  of  the  Old  State  House  building,  Vandalia,  Illinois.  A  Photograph 
of  this  memorial  is  printed  on  the  next  page. 


This  memorial  symbolizes  our  ancestor,  Betsey  Hazard  Bunn,  as 
well  as  those  of  thousands  of  other  pioneer  mothers,  blue  bloods  if  you 
please,  who  heroically  performed  toward  building  America.  Many  of  the 
pioneer  mothers  were  descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Stuart 
Hazard  grandfather  of  Betsey  Hazard  Bunn,  served  this  country  for 
more  than  three  years  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Is  it  any  wonder 
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This  memorial  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  pioneer  mothers  of  the 
covered  wagon  days  who  did  much  to  build  America. 

Betsy  Hazard  Bunn  was  one  of  those  honored  mothers.  She  walked  and  car¬ 
ried  her  infant  son,  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  many  weary  miles  on  t™-  lour 
hundred  mile  family  emigration  from  east  central  Ohio  to  east  southeast  imno  - 
This  was  necessary  to  protect  the  life  of  her  babe.  Emigrant  caravans  emou 
during  droughty  periods  stirred  up  terrific  clouds  of  dust. 


HYATT?  -  EARLY  PIONEER  OF  OHIO  AND  ILLINOIS 


that  the  much  respected  and  patriotic  organization,  the  D.A.R.,  shou1^ 
recognize  these  noble  pioneer  mothers  through  a  beautiful  memona  . 

Of  course  it  isn’t. 

Backagain  more  specifically  to  the  emigrants,  Hyattand  wife,  Betsey. 

Once  in  Illinois,  Hyatt  entered  a  quarter  section  from  the  government, 
close  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  Lawrence  County  Other 
members  of  the  caravan  settled  several  miles  further  west,  perhaps  ten 
to  fifteen.  Apparently  the  father,  Benjamin6,  and  his  entire  family  were 
a  closely  knit  family.  They  wanted  Hyatt  to  live  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  where  the  other  re  lative s  had  entered  land.  Finally,  within 
about  five  years,  Hyatt  disposed  of  his  land  about  Bridgeport  piecemeal 
and  entered  land  in  the  vicinity  of  his  several  relatives.  The  early 
tracts  entered  by  Hyatt  and  Betsey  from  the  government  were  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Claremont  township,  Richland  County,  among  the 
hills  near  the  head  waters  of  the  little  Bonpas  (French,  meaning  goo 
step)  creek. 

Hyatt,  inspired  by  his  kind  and  helpful  wife,  was  an  enterprising  and 
successful  farmer.  At  one  time,  he  owned  free  from  debt.  600  acres. 
Starting  practically  from  scratch,  so  to  speak,  he  and  his  entire  family 
must  have  worked  long  and  hard.  This  was  the  famil>  s  reputation. 
Betsey,  beloved  wife,  mother ,  neighbor ,  and  friend,  deserves  more  credit 
than  mere  mention.  While  Hyatt  and  his  sons  were  carving  out  fields 
from  the  heavily  timbered  lands  and  transforming  them  into  cultivated 
acres,  Betsey  and  her  daughters  were  busy  with  their  household  duties 
such  as  spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  churning,  mending,  cooking,  making 
homemade  soap,  canning,  etc.  Both  parents  were  ardent  church  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Perhaps  they  inherited  this  trait  for 
both  the  fathers  of  Betsey  and  Hyatt  we  re  Methodist  Episcopal  ministers. 

Hyatt  and  family  were  pioneer  pillars  in  the  Richland  County,  Illinois, 
first  Methodist  Episcopal  country  church  named  Mt.  Olive .  This  church 
was  located  less  than  two  miles  south  from  his  homestead  inClaremont 
township,  Richland  County.  This  family  of  Bunns  not  only  did  much  to 
financially  erect  the  building,  but  they  supported  this  church  with  their 
attendance  and  leadership  assistance.  The  pews  or  church  seats  weie 
made  of  solid  walnut.  These  were  furnished  by  Hyatt  and  were  sawed 

from  giant  walnuttrees  grownon his  farm.  After  the  first  church  became 

old  and  inadequate  for  this  community,  another  church  was  builtacross 
the  road  from  the  first  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  original  seats 
removed  from  the  first  church  and  placed  in  the  new  one.  They  as  yet 
(in  the  mid  nineteen  fifties)  serve  as  the  pews  or  seats  in  the  present 
Mt.  Olive  rural  church. 

In  addition  to  being  active  in  his  church,  Hyatt  apparently  took  some 
interest  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  national  affairs.  He  was  a  staunch 
Democrat.  The  name  Benton  became  a  fixed  one  in  the  Bunn  family 
during  this  generation.  Hyatt  named  his  second  son  who  grew  to  man 
hood,  William  Benton.  The  name  Benton  was  the  surname  of  a  renowned 
democratic  senator  of  that  day.  Also,  a  favorite  horse  owned  by  Hyatt 
was  called  Tarleton,  in  honor  of  a  famous  General  of  that  per iod .  Along 
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HYATT?  -  EARLY  PIONEER  OF  OHIO  AND  ILLINOIS 


with  these  fleeting  side  lights  about  the  traits  of  this  man,  it  is  known 
that  like  most  pioneers,  he  loved  a  trusty  rifle.  He  was  handy  with  one , 
too. 

A  picture  of  his  old  "trusty”  appears  on  the  next  page.  This  rifle  is 
57  1/2  inches  in  overall  length.  The  barrell  is  41  l/4  inches  long.  It 
weighs  approximately  12  pounds.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  and  excellent 
P.  Berry  handmade  rifles. 

The  gun  pictured  on  the  next  page  was  Hyatt  Bunn’s'  “old  trusty” 
Kentucky  rifle.  It  was  handmade  by  the  well-known  gunsmith  P.  Berry 
and  so  marked  on  the  barrell. 

Be r ry  was  a  make r  of  guns  in  Pennsylvania.  He  worked  around  1770. 
Probably  this  gun  was  made  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  made  in  Pennsylvania.  Doubtless  Hyatt  carried  this  rifle  from  Ohio 
to  Illinois  in  1838.  An  almost  exact  replica  of  this  old  Kentucky  rifle  is 
in  the  Henry  Ford  Museum,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  Since  all  rifles  were 
handmade  until  about  1800,  no  two  of  them  were  exactly  alike. 

The  following  is  a  description,  as  well  as  a  commentary  about  the 
replica  in  the  Henry  Ford  Museum:  As  copied  by  the  author  while  visiting 
the  Museum  in  August  1953. 

"Kentucky  Rifle --an  exceptionally  fine  relief  carved  Kentucky  rifle 
by  P.  Berry,  and  so  marked  on  the  barrel.  This  rifle,  with  beautiful 
curly  maple  stock,  striped  ram-rod  and  rifle  bore,  is  one  of  its  fine 
type  in  existence --extremely  rare.” 

A  notation  regarding  a  Kentucky  rifle  hanging  in  the  Museum  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  observed  by  the  writer  in  August,  195  3,  read  as 
follows:  "Most  of  the  ’Kentucky’  rifles  made  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  not  signed  for  fear  of  reprisals  by  the  British  army.  e.g.,this 
one  on  exhibition  bears  the  initials  A.B.”  Apparently  P.  Berry  was  a 
brave  soul. 

The  Kentucky  rifles  were  almost  all  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  were 
called  Kentucky  because  they  came  into  great  prominence  during  Daniel 
Boone’s  trek  into  "Dark and  Bloody”  ground,  now  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Perhaps  this  "old  trusty”  owned  by  Hyatt  Bunn?  for  many  many  years 
was  carried  by  him  from  his  early  Ohio  home  to  Illinois  in  1838.  The 
story  handed  down  is  that  he  traded  for  this  rifle,  from  whom  or  when  is 
unknown. 

At  his  death  the  old  rifle  became  the  property  of  William  Benton  Bunn, 
Sr  .8,  executor  of  his  fa  the  r ’s  estate  .  However,  each  of  the  living  children 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  silver  mounting  from  the  gun  stock  of  the  old 
rifle  as  a  remembrance  .  This  request  was  granted .  This  rifle  remained 
the  property  of  William  Benton8  until  his  death.  Presently  it  belongs  to 
Benjamin  Bowers  Bunn9,  Urbana,  Illinois,  second  son  of  William  Benton 
Bunn,  Sr. 

In  those  early  times,  it. stood  a  pioneer  in  good  stead  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  self  protection  to  be  a  good  marksman  against  the  panther,  bear, 
and  possibly  the  catamount  or  bobcat  that  frequented  the  hills  and  bottom 
lands  adjacent  to  Bonpas  creek.  The  writer's  father,  William  Benton 
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Bunn,  Sr.,  used  to  tell  hair  raising  stories  about  the  wild  animals  fre¬ 
quenting  Hyatt  and  family’s  log  cabin  home  area  in  southeast  Claremont 
township,  Richland  County,  Illinois,  during  the  1840's.  For  instance, 
Betsey,  Hyatt’s  wife,  sent  her  children,  William  Benton,  Sr.,  and  a  sister, 
to  the  woodpile  for  a  basket  of  chips  and  kindling  shortly  after  darkone 
crisp  autumn  evening.  The  children  completed  their  errand,  butalmost 
as  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  home,  the  family  was  terrified  by  the 
terrible  shriekings  and  screechings  of  an  animal  that  they  immediately 
recognized  as  a  panther.  This  woodvard  was  not  more  than  one  hundre d 
yards  from  the  house.  Grandmother  Betsey  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  recognized  that  the  fierce  animal,  that  had  scented  the  children, 
was  deadly  afraid  of  fire.  Today  a  mother  would  probably  not  have 
known  how  to  have  met  the  situation,  but  Betsey ,  the  pioneer  grandmother 
did.  The  huge  fireplace  in  their  home  was  alive  with  slowly  dying  embers. 
Immediately  upon  hearing  the  screeching  animal,  she  scooped  up  one 
full  shovel  of  live  coals  after  another  and  threw  them  with  all  her  might 
in  the  direction  of  the  animal.  A  few  shovelfuls  thrown  at  the  wild  beast 
and  it  hurriedly  retreated.  Grandfather  Hyatt  at  the  time  was  on  a  distant 
area  of  the  farm  completing  his  evening  chores.  He  heard  the  terrible 
screeching  of  the  panther.  He  was  scared  stiff,  so  to  speak,  because  he 
feared  for  the  lives  of  his  loved  ones.  Of  course,  his  loaded  and  trusty 
rifle  was  hereby.  He  grabbed  his  gun  and  hurried  for  home  on  the  run. 
The  panther  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  he  was  greatly  relieved  when  he 
found  his  entire  family  unharmed.  Many  equally  hair  raising  hand-me - 
down  stories  could  be  repeated  if  space  permitted. 

This  couple  of  hardy  pioneers  had  the  unique  distinction  of  pioneering 
in  two  states.  The  first  one  was  Ohio.  Hyatt  was  born  in  Ohio  only  two 
years  after  that  state  was  admitted  to  the  union.  Betsey  and  her  father ’s 
family  immigrated  to  Ohio  only  a  few  years  later.  They  '‘setup”  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  wilderness.  Then  about  the  time  the  area  began  to  develop 
a  semblance  of  settlement  through  the  building  of  roads,  schools,  and 
churches.  They  pulled  stakes  and  moved  to  the  wilderness  of  east 
southeast  Illinois  in  1838.  Illinois  had  been  recognized  as  a  state  a  mere 
twenty  years.  Everywhere  over  this  area  the  population  was  sparse, 
and  the  country  side  was  unchanged  from  its  original  appearance.  Since 
this  situation  prevailed,  Hyatt  and  Betsey  began  life  again  as  that  of 
early  rugged  pioneers.  Much  progress  was  made  in  the  area’s  develop¬ 
ment  before  Betsey's  death  on  June  22,  1  868,  and  Hyatt’s  death  December 
5,  1871.  Relatively  speaking,  however,  this  southern  Illinois  country  had 
only  slowly  developed  agriculturally  and  oSherwise  at  the  close  of  their 
lives.  Betsey,  was  buried  in  Wesley  Chapelcemetery,  Lawrence  County, 
several  miles  from  her  home  because  the  Methodist  Episcopal  burying 
grounds  at  that  time  were  few  and  far  between.  Hyatt  outlived  his  wife 
only  about  three  and  one  half  years,  but  in  the  meantime  bur ial  grounds 
had  been  provided  at  the  Mt.  Olive  Methodist  Church,  located  within  two 
miles  of  Hyatt’s  farm.  Hyatt  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Mt.  Olive 
Church.  He  was  much  interested  in  seeing  this  meeting  place  growand 
prosper;  thus,  he  requested  that  he  be  buried  in  the  new  burial  grounds 
at  Mt.  Olive.  This  request  was  met. 

I  bus  ended  the  lives  of  an  honorable,  upright,  persevering,  pioneer 
couple . 
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Hyatt  Bunn’s  P.  Berry  handmade  rifle — probably  made  during  the  Revolu 
tionarv  War  period. 


CHAPTER  X! 


Hazard  - 

A  Distinguished  Family  Enters 

When  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Benjamin^*,  Hyatt  and  Benjamin,  Jr., 
married  the  two  eldest  daughters  of  the  Reverend  John  Hazard,  Betsey 
and  Dencey,  a  distinguished  family  entered  the  direct  family  lineage  that 
this  writer  is  tracing. 

The  name  Hazard,  Hazzard,  and  Hassard  is  taken  from  the  place 
where  the  first  family  settled  in  England.  The  Hazard  family  is  probably 
of  Norman  extraction.  According  to  numerous  English  records  available 
in  both  the  Newberry  Library  /l  and  the  Institute  of  American  Gene- 
alogy  /2,  the  family  originated  with  the  1st  Duke  De  Charante ,  who  lived 
in  France  along  the  Swiss  border.  Twenty-one  generations  are  listed 
beginning  about  1060.  The  son  of  the  1st  Duke  De  Charante  was  a  Cru¬ 
sader.  He  was  known  as  the  2nd  Duke  De  Charante.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  he  rebelled  against  the  King  of  France.  As  the  quarrel  raged, 
he  feared  for  the  lives  of  his  family.  His  eldest  son,  the  3rd  Duke  De 
Charante,  stayed  with  his  father.  The  two  Dukes,  father  and  e ldest  son, 
fought  it  out  with  the  King.  They  were  defeated  in  battle  and  killed ;  the  ir 
castles  were  leveled,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  However,  the 
Duchess,  wife  of  the  2nd  Duke  De  Charante,  and  the  younger  son,  only 
ten  years  old,  and  brother  of  the  3rd  Duke  De  Charante,  escaped  to 
England  under  the  protection  of  a  Doctor  Foulke.  The  Duchess  and  her 
young  son  successfully  established  a  home  in  England.  Thus,  this  son, 
listed  in  English  histories  as  Hazard  of  Hazards,  became  the  first 
English  ancestor  of  the  family. 

The  Duchess  died  in  London.  Her  surviving  son  took  the  name  of 
Hassard,  Hazard,  or  Hazzard,  from  the  manor  of  that  name.  He  settled 
in  Glouchester shire  where  his  descendants  continued  to  reside  for  a 
long  but  indefinitely  known  period,  but  far  exceeding  a  century.  Then, 
at  least  one  or  more  of  the  descendants  purchased  land  in  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire. 

In  the  eleventh  generation  dating  from  the  1st  Duke  De  Charante  there 
was  a  Robert  Hazard  who  served  as  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
Lyme,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Later  English  generations  also 
included  other  Hazards  who  were  members  of  Parliament. 
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Thomas  Hazard  (1610-1680),  ship  carpenter,  surveyor,  and  planter 
probably  originally  from  Nottinghamshire,  England,  was  the  first  of  the 
Hazards  who  came  to  America.  However,  he  came  to  America  imme- 
iately  from  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset  on  the  channel,  to  Boston,  Mass 
with  Martha  and  his  son  Robert,  in  1635  or  shortly  before,  where  he  was 
admitted  as  a  freeman.  From  Boston  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  in  1638.  He  was  a  signer 
of  the  compact  for  the  settlement  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1639,  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  freeman,  and  then  appointed  with  three  others  to  lay  out  the 
town  of  Newport  in  1639-  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  of  Elections  in  1640.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Newton, 
Long  Island,  in  1652.  Here  he  was  a  magistrate  under  the  Dutch,  1654-55- 
a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  1654;  but  returned  to  Portsmouth,’ 
Rhode  Island,  in  1  655.  His  name  appears  again  at  Newton,  1656  and  1  665 
His  first  wife,  Martha,  died  1669.  Later  in  1675,  he  married  a  lady 
named  Martha  Sheriff,  widow  of  Thomas  Sheriff  of  Plymouth,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  She  died  in  1  69 1 .  Robert,  his 
son,  bitterly  objected  to  his  father’s  second  marriage  and  was  said  to 
have  been  disinherited. 

The  probably  direct  line  of  descent  beginning  with  — 

Thomas  (1610-1680)  is: 

Robert^,  born  1635  in  England,  married  Mary  Brownell  (1639-1739) 
was  Deputy  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  1664-1665,  1670-1671,  died  171o! 

George 3,  born  about  1664  or  65,  married  Penelope  Arnold,  was  as- 
Sistant  Governor  1702-3,  and  member  of  the  General  Assembly  1732-33, 
died  1743. 


01iver4,  born  September  13.  1710,  (Youngest  child  in  a  recorded 
lamily  of  six,  twenty  years  younger  than  oldest  sister). 

Stuart  or  Stewart5,  of  Southington,  Connecticut,  Oxford  and  Lisle, 
ew  York,  (1745-1833)  a  Revolutionary  War  pensioner,  was  born  in 
Glasco,  now  Blandford,  Mass.,  1745,  died  in  Triangle,  Broome  County, 
New  York,  1833;  he  served  as  a  Captain  of  a  Militia  Company,  Caugh- 
nawaga,  Tryon  County,  New  York,  1776-1777.  Moved  to  Southington, 
Connecticut,  was  a  private  in  Col.  Wells  Conn,  regiment,  1777-80;  re¬ 
moved  to  Chenango  County,  New  York,  between  17  90-1800. 

The  U.  S.  census  of  1790  lists: 

*  Stuart ,  Southington,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  head  of  a  family 

aPe  onP  f  °f  hl!T1Self  and  four  other  free  white  males,  under  16  years  of 
(e  '  ,  reC  V'  Ue  rnale>  16  years  of  age  or  upward,  and  two  free  white 
daueh’^r  ^  A  r  V£S’  APParently  other  than  Stuart,  there  was  a  wife,  a 

1808  t/  ?nS'  HiS  WifC’S  name  Was  Rachel-  v'ho  died  about 

l«U8.  The  names  of  three  of  his  sons  are  known.  These  are: 

AX  Eva.nf,’  b°rn  in  Southin8ton>  Connecticut,  177  3-74,  married  in  17  95  to 

New  YorwT  Y  ^  -trli^8t0n’  Vcrmont'  Amoved  to  Chenango  County, 

between  lSlT™  C°Unty<  f°  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania, 

Detween  1835  and  1842;,  died  1851. 
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Stuart,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Clark,  January  9,  1793,  according  to 

Southington.  Connecticut  records. 

John,  the  direct  ancestor  being  traced,  was  born  June  29,  1778, 

Southington,  Connecticut,  married  Roxanna  Wood  of  New  York  State, 
place  unknown;  died  January  7,  1869,  near  West  Salem,  Ohio.  Married 
years  after  first  wife’s  death,  Mary  Vincent. 

The  Hazard,  Hazzard.  Hassard,  one  and  the  same  original  family  in 
America  is  quite  numerous.  All  of  the  early  Hazard  families  were  larg 
in  number.  Watson  in  Historic  Tales  of  Olden  Times,  says:  “Mrs. 
Maria  Hazard  of  South  Kensington,  R.I.,  and  mother  of  the  Governor, 
died  in  1739  at  the  age  of  100  years  and  could  count  up  to  500  children, 
grandchildren,  etc.”  Many  of  the  early  Hazard  men  lived  to  an  unusual 
age.  They  were,  by  and  large,  tall  people,  commanding  in  appearance. 
Apparently  the  early  Hazards  were  public  spirited,  talented  leaders,  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  keen  business  men.  For  instance,  theie 
was  a  governor  and  four  lieutenant  or  deputy  governors  of  early  Rhode 
Island  history  who  were  Hazards.  Corder  Hazard  was  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  R.I.  He  was  the  son  of  George,  in  the  Hazard  line 
being  traced.  A  Hazard  of  England,  Connecticut,  manufactured  much  of 
gunpowder  used  by  the  government  in  the  Civil  War.  Thomas  Hazard 
equipped  a  ship  of  war.  Later  Carolyn  Hazard  served  as  President  of 
Wellesley  College,  etc. 

Hazards,  generation  after  generation,  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  quality  of  high  mindedness  and  dignity.  They  were  a  proud,  inde¬ 
pendent  but  reserved  people.  Physically,  they  we  re  tall,  ve  ry  erect,  and 
possessed  a  military  bearing. 

“But  few  families  of  Rhode  Island  have  a  brighter  record  than  the 
Hazard  family,  where  if  greatness  is  not  always  found,  sobriety,  honesty, 
integrity,  make  even  the  humblest  lives  worth  studying,  and  when  one 
finds,  as  if  often  the  case,  a  retiring,  impretentious  modesty,  combined 
with  greatness,  he  must  be  pardoned  for  his  e nthusiastic  admiration  for 
the  old  family  tree  that  still  sends  out  vigorous  shoots  after  more  than 
three  hundred  years  of  growth  in  America.”  /3 

The  description  of  the  Hazard  Coat  of  Arms  and  an  emblazoned 
drawing  follows: 

Hazard  Coat  of  Arms: 

Arms:  Or  three  bars  azure,  on  a  chief  or,  three  excallops  gules 

Crest:  An  excallop  gules 

Manteling:  Azure  lined  or 

Scroll:  Azure  lined  or  lettered  or 

Authority  -  The  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy,  Vo.  7  /4 

Deviating  briefly  and  leading  to  the  conne ction  with  the  Perry  family 
of  ea  rly  A  me  r  ican  nava  1  fame,  Jesse  W.  Hazard,  grandson  of  the  a  nee  st  or 
John,  and  one  time  employee  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Michigan,  states  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Charles  N.  French, 
“I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  Rev.  John  Hazard  belonged  to  the  same 
line  of  Hazards  as  did  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  Oliver  Hazard,  fourth  in  degree,  from  the  first  settler, 
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Thomas  Hazard.  The  fact  that  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  my  grand¬ 
father,  Rev.  John  Hazard,  were  relatives  was  often  mentioned  by  my 
father  and  other  members  of  the  family.  They  were  second  cousins 
The  relationship  was  through  Oliver  Hazard  Perry’s  grandmother. 
Mercey  Hazard,  daughter  of  01iver4,  (George3,  Robert  2,  Thomasl)”. 

The  following  information  collected  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer  i¬ 
can  Revolution  files  further  verifies  this  belief. 


Freeman  Perry  (1735-1813)  chief  justice  Court  Common  Pleas, 
South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  married  Mercey  (Mary)  born  1741,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Oliver  Hazard. 


Christopher  Raymond  (1760-18181  soldier  in  American  Revolution, 
naval  officer,  married  1784,  Sarah  Wallace  Alexander  (1768-1830). 
Their  five  sons  including  Oliver  Hazard,  and  Matthew,  most  famous  of 
the  sons,  were  officers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Returning  to  a  further  discussion  about  the  lineal  ancestor  John 
Hazard  (Hazzard),  Ben  Douglas  History  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  states, 
Rev.  John  Hazzard  was  born  in  Connecticut,  June  29,  1778.  When 

fourteen,  his  family  moved  near  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  acquired 
a  good  common  school  education.  In  early  manhood  he  began  to  preach. 
He  came  to  Wayne  County.  Ohio,  in  1818  and  preached  in  a  log  school 
house  four  miles  west  of  Wooster.  In  1819,  the  following  March  he 
acquired  160  acres  of  land  and  moved  to  his  cabin  in  Congress  Township 
(now  Ashland  County).  He  was  distinguished  for  his  faith,  his  transparent 
character  and  his  guileless  life  made  him  a  model.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  ever  a  welcome  visitor  and  friend.  He  died  at  West  Salem  January 
7,  1869,  age  ninety  years.”  /5 

a/i  *^ec\ords  disc*ose  l^at  he  was  an  early  member  of  the  Genesee 
Methodist  Episcopal  conference  in  New  York  State.  After  movino  to 
Ohio,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  conference.  According 
to  hand-down  stories  he  was  a  prominent  circuit  rider.  He  traveled  by 
way  °  horseback  equipped  with  saddle  bags  and  Bible  far  and  wide  doing 
goo  He  was  much  sought  as  a  preacher,  a  helper,  and  good  friend 
Unly  fragmentary  records  exist  as  to  his  pastorate  record.  However, 
t0  3  pamPhlet  compiled  commemorating  the  12  5th  annive  rsary 
°  ak  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Methodistism  in  Wayne 
fTnn  °  Counties>  John  Hazard’s  name  appears  along  with  that  of 

1R,,'  S\el  °n  and  J'  Dlxon  as  a  pastor  of  Wayne  circuit,  Ohio  Conference 
bM-33.  Comments  in  this  pamphlet  are  also  made  as  follows;  ’’Under 
U.e  pastorate  °f  Rev.  H.O.  Sheldon  and  Rev.  J.  Hazard,  a  frame  building 
erec  e  in  t  le  Holmes  County  Paridh,  a  fine  church  for  that  day.” 

According  to  Hill  s  History  of  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  the  Methodist 
'  PlscoPal  Church  of  Ashland  was  organized  in  1823.  Rev.  John  Hazard 
an  James  Haney  organized  the  c  lass.  Hill  fur  the  r  mentions  John  Hazard 
as  aving  been  one  of  the  leading  early  minister  s  of  the  area.  Comment¬ 
ing  further,  Hill’s  History  states  that  in  1822-23,  Rev.  John  Hazard 
established  the  first  class  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  what 
has  since  become  the  village  of  Perrysburgh,  Albion  Post  Office 
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It  is  believed  that  Rev.  John  Hazard  preached  in  the  old  log  building 
known  as  a  blockhouse  in  the  War  of  1812,  late r  known  as  a  schoolhouse , 
and  finally  called  Oak  Chapel.  This  site  was  shown  the  writer  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1953  by  Mrs.  Loyd  Warner,  wife  of  the  owner  of  the 
farm  where  "Oak  Chapel"  was  formerly  located.  This  site  is  just  a 
few  rods  off  U.S.  Highway  -  four  miles  west  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Methodistism  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  spiritual  lives  of  many 
of  the  Bunns  and  their  lineage  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Probably  a  few  short  paragraphs  inserted  at  this  place  is  worthy  of 
space . 

Methodistism  originated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  in 
1729.  Thirty-six  years  later  the  fir  st  class  enrolled  in  the  United  States 
with  only  four  members.  Two  years  later  the  first  church  was  built  in 
New  York  City,  17  67. 

In  1784  John  Wesley  and  tw'o  other  presbyters  ordained  Thomas  Coke 
as  a  General  Superintendent  or  Bishop  and  sent  him  to  Ame rica  to  ordain 
deacons  and  elders. 

This  same  year  the  celebrated  Christmas  Conference  was  held  in 
Baltimore.  From  this  time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  to 
take  an  organized  form  in  the  New  World. 

In  addition  to  being  a  minister,  Rev.  John  was  also  a  schoolteacher. 
Hill’s  History  of  Ashland  County  states;  "Rev.  John  Hazard,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  good  English  education  volunteered  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
pioneers.  He  resided  in  the  northeast  part  of  montgomery  Township  on 
section  eleven,"  (then  Wayne,  but  now  Ashland  County,  Ohio).  /6 

The  writer’s  father  we  11  re  me  mbered  that  his  grandfather  rode  horse  - 
back  that  four  hundred  miles  from  his  home  in  Ohio  to  the  home  of  his 
daughters,  Betsey  and  Dencey,  In  Illinois  about  1854.  The  photostatic 
copy  of  the  letter  appearing  on  the  following  pages  indicates  that  he 
hoped  to  make  the  journey  to  Illinois  in  the  near  future,  and  he  did. 
Commenting  on  the  character  of  his  grandfather  Hazard,  William  Benton, 
Sr.,  used  to  say:  "Grandfather  was  every  inch  a  devout  Christian.  He 
was  a  very  kind,  family  loving  type  of  man.  We  all  dearly  loved  him. 
He  radiated  a  wholesomeness  wherever  he  went." 

Moses,  in  Psalms  90:17  commenting  on  the  frailty  of  human  life  and 
the  State  of  the  godly  said  in  his  prayers;  "Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us ,  and  e  stablish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us."  Jl 

This,  too,  was  the  philosophy  and  the  wish  of  Rev.  John  Hazzard. 

There  is  constantly  much  beauty  that  surrounds  us.  The  fleecy  clouds, 
the  golden  sunrise,  the  shimmering  green  of  the  leafy  trees,  the  songs 
of  the  birds,  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  the 
harvest  of  the  fields,  and  the  glorious  sunsets  pass  each  year  in  endle ss 
review.  Even  so,  nothing  is  so  deeply  beautiful  nor  as  lasting  as  the 
beauty  of  the  good  life. 
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As  a  final  tribute  to  the  sketchy  documentary  historical  evidence 
available  about  the  revered  ancestor,  Rev.  John  Hazzard,  the  writer 
concludes  as  found  in  John  11:25,  “Even  though  he  is  dead,  his  life  yet 
liveth.  ’  ’  /8 

The  letter  written  by  him  a  century  ago  to  his  daughter  s  and  sons-in- 
law,  and  now  preserved  in  this  chapter  through  a  photostatic  copy  por¬ 
trays  a  life  of  friendship,  a  life  of  love.  The  closing  words  are  full  of 
love,  they  live  on,  “Affectionately  yours  Your  Father,  John  Hazzard”. 

Charles  N.  French  searched  everywhere  to  uncover  the  inside  story 
of  the  life  of  this  venerable  Methodist  minister.  Finally  he  concluded, 
“I  never  cease  to  admire  the  fine  qualities  of  my  wife's  great  grand¬ 
father,  Rev.  John  Hazzard “.  His  descendants  who  have  delved  into  the 
kind  of  life  that  he  lived,  join  whole  heartedly  with  Char le  s  N.  French  in 
his  appraisal  of  this  venerable  Methodist  minister,  “Even  though  he  is 
dead,  his  life  yet  liveth”. 

/l  Located  60  Walton  Street,  Chicago 
/2  Located  407  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

/3_  Gosney  Family  and  Related  Families,  by  Georgia  Gosney  Wisda, 
1940  -  sub  title  Hazard  Family,  page  210  -  American  Institute  of 
Genealogy,  407  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

/4  Hazard-American  Compendium  of  American  Geneology,  Vol.  7, 
page  24. 

/5  His  tory  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio  -  Ben  Douglas 

/6_  History  of  Ashland  County 

/L  Psalms  90:17 
/£  John  11:25 
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A  Circuit  Rider,  symbolic  of  Rev.  John  Hazard  (1778-1869)  “As  a 
preacher  he  was  both  scriptural  and  logical.  He  travelled  far  and  near, 
and  was  ever  a- welcome  visitor  and  friend.’’  -  Ben  Douglass,  History 
of  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
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The  Commodores  Perry 
of  Early  Naval  Fame 

Related  to  Hazards  -  Bunns 

“Oliver  Hazard  and  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry’s  grandmother  was 
Mary  (called  Mercy)  Hazard  -  a  sister  of  Stuart  Hazard,  father  of  Rev. 
John  Hazard  whose  daughter,  Betsey  married  Hyatt  Bunn,  and  a  second 
daughter,  Densey,  married  Seely  Bunn.  Thus  Rev.  John  Hazard  and 
Commodores  Perry  were  second  cousins. 

Matthew  won  over  Japanese;  Oliver  defeated  the  British.  Both  are 
recognized  as  American  heroes.  Matthew  is  remembered  as  having  told 

the  Japanese  Emperor  -  “Open  your  ports,  and  let  us  in”.  Oliver  Hazard 

Perry  messaged  the  renowned  statement  to  Genera  1  Harrison:  “We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours". 

Matthew  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  April  10,  1794.  The 
love  of  the  sea  was  in  his  blood,  for  his  father  had  spent  nearly  his  entire 
life  in  sailing  vessels.  When  Matthew  was  three  years  old,  his  father 
with  his  older  son  Oliver  Hazard  as  a  midshipman  went  on  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies.  From  that  time,  Matthew  was  easter  for  a  life  at  sea. 

His  mother  possessed  an  innate  love  for  her  country  and  a  deep 
religious  conviction.  She  taught  him  “the  passion  of  patriotism,  the 
love  of  duty,  and  the  conquest  of  self”.  With  his  mother  he  learned  the 
Bible.  This  became  his  guide  book. 

The  longed  for  appointment  as  midshipman  came  when  Matthew  was 
fourteen.  Details  of  his  early  life  at  sea  are  found  in  his  dairy  -  a  book 
notable  mostly  for  the  personal  modesty  with  which  he  wrote  about 
incidents  in  which  he  was  involved  -  as  once,  when  he  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  Commodore  Rogers  when  the  first  hostile  shot  of  the  War  of 
1812  was  fired.  A  few  minutes  later  a  gun  on  their  lower  deck  burst; 
the  Commodore’s  leg  was  broken,  and  Perry  recorded  that  he  himself 
was  “slightly  wounded”. 

After  the  war,  he  rendered  gallant  service  in  clearing  the  Spanish 
Main  of  Pirates,  the  capturing  salves  in  African  waters,  and  in  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag  in  many  seas.  He  outlined  and  deve loped 
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the  apprentice  system  in  the  navy  which  le’d  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  American  steam  navy.  He  not  only  assisted 
in  planning  the  details  of  the  first  steam  warship,  but  he  also  outlined 
the  reorganization  of  the  navy  which  was  made  necessary  by  this  new 
motive  power.  He  suggested  the  use  of  the  steamship  as  a  ram.  He 
conquered  scurvy,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  sailor,  and  he 
successfully  fought  the  deadly  yellow  fever. 

The  crowning  experience  of  his  life  came  when  he  was  chosen  to 
command  an  expedition  to  Japan.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
persuade  the  Emperor  to  open  his  ports  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  In 
those  days  Japan  was  more  truly  a  hermit  nation  than  Tibet  is  today. 
Trade  with  foreigners  was  absolutely  prohibited.  Even  the  sale  of 
nece s sary  fue  1  and  food  stuffs  to  passing  ships  was  punishable.  Standard 
sailors  and  cast  aways  were  promptly  thrown  into  pr  isons .  And  Ameri¬ 
cans  determined  that  these  unfriendly  conditions  must  be  changed.  For 
several  years  before  his  selection  as  a  foreigner  in  western  civilization 
in  Japan,  Matthew  Perry  had  been  studying  the  problem  of  opening  the 
country.  He  believed  that  to  be  successful  the  leader  in  the  work  must 
be  kind,  yet  firm,  tactful,  patient,  and  careful  and  that  the  victory  could 
be  won  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 

By  studying  the  history  of  other  nations,  he  came  to  realize  that  the 
failure  of  their  attempts  to  enter  Japan  was  due  to  selfishness  in  see  king 
benefits  for  themselves  alone.  Realizing  an  over -bearing  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  were  dealing,  he  saw  that  Japan  had  to  learntobe  suspicious  of  the 
European  nations.  They  had  yet  to  learn  of  the  Americans.  If  he  ever 
had  the  chance,  he  would  try  to  give  a  good  impression  of  his  countryme  n, 
thought  he.  The  chance  came  unsought.  He  was  not  only  appointed  com¬ 
mander  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition,  but  so  great  was  the  confidence 
of  his  superiors  in  him,  he  was  told  to  write  out  his  own  instructions. 
Then  with  the  promise  of  a  fleet  to  follow  him,  he  started  on  his  mission, 
carrying  with  him  a  letter,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  gold  box  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  from  President  Filmore  to  the  ruler  of  Japan. 

After  many  weeks,  the  Commodore’s  vessels  entered  the  Japanese 
harbor  of  Uraga.  There  was  great  excitement.  This  was  described  in 
a  volume  prepared  from  the  Commodore’s  son  notes.  “The  steamer, 
in  spite  of  wind  moved  on  with  all  sails  furled  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
knots,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  crews  of  Japanese  fishing  junks 
gathered  along  the  shore  or  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  who  stood  upon  their  junks  and  were  evidently  expressing  the 
lively  surprise  at  the  first  steamer  ever  seen  in  Japanese  waters." 

The  vessels  anchored.  At  once  scores  of  boats  put  off  from  shore 
and  attempted  to  tie  to  the  steame r s  .  The  native s  expe cted  to  be  allowed 
to  clamer  on  board  as  on  previous  rate  visits  of  foreign  vessels,  but 
Commodore  Perry  had  other  plans.  He  would  impress  the  Japanese  who 
had  always  forbidden  Americans  to  enter  their  land  by  refusing  them 
access  to  his  vessels.  Thus,  to  their  surprise  they  were  kept  at  a  dis- 
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tance  .  One  of  the  boatmen  brought  to  the  flag  ship,  Susquehanna,  a  written 
roll  and  desired  to  bring  it  on  board.  However,  he  was  merely  able  to 
hold  it  up  at  a  distance.  It  was  a  command  written  in  French  to  depart 
at  once  or  suffer  the  consequences.  The  bearer  demanded  a  conference 
with  the  Commodore.  This  was  re  fused  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not 
confer  with  anyone  of  rank  inferior  to  himself.  Finally  it  was  arranged 
that  the  dispatch  bearer  should  talk  with  one  of  the  Commodores  aids. 

While  this  dispatcher  was  on  board,  Perry  kept  himself  hidden  to 
impress  the  Japanese  with  the  fact  that  foreigners  could  be  as  exclusive 
as  they  themselves  were,  so  messages  were  carried  by  the  aid  to  and 
from  the  council  room.  The  Commodore  sent  word  of  his  mission,  he 
had  a  letter  to  deliver  which  would  be  placed  only  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  exalted  rank.  The  Japanese  insite  J  that  the  lette r  be  taken  to  Nagaski, 
according  to  Japanese  law.  Perry  insisted  that  it  be  received  where  he 
was.  The  visitor  promised  to  carry  back  the  message  about  delivery  of 
the  letter.  The  next  day  the  governor  of  Uraga  visited  the  fleet  and  again 
the  necessity  of  a  visit  to  Nagasaki  to  deliver  the  message  was  empha¬ 
sized.  When  told  this  was  impossible,  the  promise  was  made  to  se nd  for 
further  instructions  which  would  have  to  be  answered  in  four  days.  To 
his  surprise  he  was  told  that  he  would  be  allowed  but  three  days.  But 
other  surprises  were  in  store  for  the  Japanese.  The  Americans  would 
transact  no  business  on  the  third  day  because  it  was  the  Sabbath  for 
rest  and  worship,  honored  by  the  Commodore  from  childhood  in  public 
as  well  as  private  life.  In  this  afternoon,  a  visiting  party  of  minor 
dignitaries  was  denied  admis sion  to  the  decks  according  to  Pe  rry  s  habit 
and  principle.  Eventually  high  officials  were  appointed  to  receive  Presi¬ 
dent  Filmore’s  letter.  At  the  transfer  the  Commodore’s  face  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Japanese.  By  se  elusion  he  had  made  the  de  sired 
impression.  Having  thus  we  11  begun  his  work,  he  set  sail  for  China  where 
he  had  another  task  in  protecting  American  interests.  The  period  of 
absence  would  give  the  Japanese  time  to  read  and  ponder  the  letter  from 
the  American  President  in  which  to  the  heathen  mind,  the  most  startling 
thing  was  not  a  demand  for  a  Japan  open  to  sailors,  traders,  and  foreign 
residents,  but  rather  the  sentence  “May  the  Almighty  have  your  imperial 
majesty  in  his  great  and  holy  keeping'1. 

The  conferences  of  the  treaty  makers  were  long  drawn  out.  The 
Japanese  were  slow  to  yield  each  point,  but  the  American  demands  were 
eventually-  granted.  Several  ports  were  to  be  opened.  Shipwrecked 
sailors  were  to  be  assisted.  Trade  was  to  be  freely  carried  on  and  a 
consul  was  to  reside  at  Simoda. 

“Cunning  inventions”  were  gifts  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  including 
a  miniature  telegraph  line  which  would  function  one  mile  away,  a  small 
locomotive  and  train,  and  other  illustrations  of  American  ingenuity;  and 
so  the  ports  were  opened,  and  a  modern  Japan  was  born.  The  important 
mission  was  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  brief  period.  In  1853 
Commodore  Matthew  Perry  was  sent  on  his  errand,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  March  1,  1854.  Four  years  later  on,  March  4,  1858,  Commodore 
Matthew  Perry  passed  on. 
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This  story  by  and  large  was  written  by  H.M.  Green  and  appeared  in 
a  July,  1  953,  issue  of  Linn’s  Weekly  Stamp  and  News  Weekly.  In  con¬ 
clusion  Green  says,  “We ’ll  bet  he  had  some  grand  yarns  of  the  sea  to 
spin  upon  high-bless  his  old  soul”. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  likewise  had  a  distinguished  record .  He  was  an 
older  brother  of  Matthew.  He  was  born inSouth  Kingston,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1785.  After  serving  his  apprenticeshipon  one  of  the  sailing  vessels  of 
his  father,  he  eventually  became  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

His  first  rate  sea  adventure  began  during  the  War  of  1812  when  he 
was  ordered  at  the  age  of  27,  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  build,  equip,  and 
man  a  fleet  to  contest  control  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  British.  He  fought 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  at  Put  in  Bay  on  September  10,  1813. 

William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr.,  has  sailed  Lake  Erie  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  while  enroute  to  Buffalo,  Put  in  Bay  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
the  place  where  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought. 

Lawrence,  the  flag  ship  of  Olive  r  Hazard  Pe  rry,  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  he  left  it  during  the  battle  and  was  rowed  to  the  Niagara  where  he 
continued  to  fight  and  forced  the  surrender  of  the  British  fleet.  After 
the  battle,  he  sent  his  laconic,  now  famous  dispatch,  to  General  Harrison: 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours,  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner,  and  one  sloop”. 

An  Englishman  is  reported  to  have  said  to  parliament  at  that  time: 
"It  cannot  but  be  too  deeply  felt  that  the  sacred  spell  of  invincibility  of 
the  British  navy  is  broken”. 

For  his  victory  the  young  commodore  received  the  thanks  to  congress 
and  a  gold  medal.  Later  Commodore  Perry  aided  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  as  commander  of  the  “Java”,  1816-17.  Then,  on  a  mission  to 
Venezuela  with  a  small  fleet  in  1 8 1 9,  he  contacted  yellow  fever  on  the 
Orinoco  River  and  died  on  August  23,  1819,  far  away  from  home,  one  of 
the  youngest  and  ablest  commanders  in  our  early  navy.  This  story,  too, 
must  be  credited  to  H.M.  Green. 

Ihese  two  distinguished  commodores  were  second  cousins  of  the 
Reverend  John  Hazard,  a  direct  ancestor  of  the  Bunn-Hazard  family. 
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CHAPTER  Xli 


William  Benton  $r.s 
A  Man  with  a  Purpose 

The  writer  records  the  pages  of  this  chapter  with  a  deep  feeling  o! 
love  and  devotion,  for  William  Benton  Bunn  Sr.  was  his  dad.  Dad  was  a 
large  man  physically.  Tie  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall  in  his  sock  .eet. 
He  was  sturdily  built,  wore  a  number  eleven  shoe,  a  forty-four  size  coat 
and  size  seven  and  one -half  hat.  During  his  younger  days  he  weighed 
225  pounds.  However,  in  his  mid-fifties,  he  contracted  a  seve re  case  of 
typhoid  fever  and  never  weighed  after  recovering  more  than  about  190 
pounds. 

He  was  just  as  big-hearted  as  he  was  physically  big .  Once  convinced 
that  a  cause  was  worthy,  he  whole-heartedly  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
idea  with  money,  time  and  effort.  He  always  registered  for  or  against  an 
issue,  never  on  the  half-way  mark.  He  loved  people.  Because  of  this 
trait  he  was  able  to  do  much  toward  the  up-building  and  the  development 
of  his  community.  He  made  an  impression  on  those  whom  he  met,  both 
frequently  and  infrequently.  He  assumed  leadership  and  carried  the 
responsibility  through  to  a  conclusion.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
industrious  and  far-seeing.  He  stood  for  wholesome  living.  He  had  a 
purpose  in  life. 

Because  he  possessed  those  admirable  qualities,  the  counsel  was 
constantly  sought  by  those  who  knew  him. 

The  writer’s  minister/l  relates  a  personal  incident  as  he  recently 
canoed  in  the  waste-waters  of  Eastern  Canada  that  is  symbolic  of  my 
good  father’s  life.  The  minister  said  "that  while  canoeing  in  the  wilds 
of  Canada  he  encountered  a  vast  area  of  sluggish  water.  The  water 
covering  this  gigantic  space  seemed  unbounded.  But  as  he  rowed  along 
he  finally  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  river’s  banks  served  as  a 
boundary  for  the  water  and  the  water  began  to  flow.  As  he  followed  a  long 
its  course  in  his  canoe,  the  river  soon  became  clear  and  sparkling.  At 
last  the  water  was  free  and  flowing.  The  bounded  stream  was  flowing 
with  a  purpose.  It  was  going  somewhere.  After  a  while,  thought  he ,  the 
river’s  waters  would  reach  its  destinalion--the  ocean. 

This  story  symbolizes  the  life  of  my  father.  He  lived  for  a  purpose. 
Doubtless  his  life  was  more  purposeful  than  that  ol  many  of  his  immediate 
ancestors  and  relative’s.  He  was  not  always  thinking  of  himself,  but  he 
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was  also  doing  something  for  his  church,  for  his  community  or  his  friends. 
He  strongly  believed  ’’that  the  trend  of  civilization  is  fore  ver  upward’’/2 
Even  though  he  experienced  very  meager  formal  schooling  he  became 
well-versed  in  public  affairs  and  farming  operations  because  he  applied 
himself  to  the  opportunities  that  came  to  him.  He  belie ved  that  the  times 
afforded  him  a  greater  opportunity  than  the  times  afforded  his  father. 
Therefore,  he  reasoned  that  he  should  make  more  progress  along  the 
broad  front  than  his  father.  Likewise,  he  indelibly  implanted  this  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  mind  of  his  son.  Many  times  he  admonished  the  write r  of 
this  sketch  about  as  follows:  “Son,  I  want  you  to  go  to  school  and  obtain 
a  good  education.  Then  I  shall  expect  you  to  make  good  use  of  it,  not 
only  that  you  may  help  yourself,  but  also  that  you  may  help  others.  A 
good  education  will  help  you  go  farther  than  I  have  gone.  I  have  been 
limited  throughout  my  life  because  I  lacked  an  education.  If  you  meet 
your  challenge,  1  shall  always  be  proud  of  you.”  This  good  father  com¬ 
manded  respect  wherever  he  went.  For  instance  an  unsolicited  remark 
made  by  his  minister’s  wife,  a  Mrs.  Griffin,  which  the  writer  recalls 
was  as  follows:  “Rev.  Griffin  and  I  are  always  happy  to  see  you  arrive 
at  the  church.  Your  presence  always  does  something  for  the  audience. 
You  always  bring  an  ovation  that  is  so  apparent  among  all.” 

Biographically,  William  Benton  Bunn  Sr. 8  son  of  Hyatt  and  Betsey 
Hazard  Bunn  (See  Chapter  10)  was  born  June  3,  1838,  in  Wayne  County 
(now  Ashland),  Ohio.  He  died  at  his  farm  home  in  Bonpas  township, 
Richland  County,  Illinois,  March  23,  1912.  He  is  buried  in  the  Mt .  Olive 
Cemetery,  the  early  Bunn’s  family  cemetery. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  father  deeded  him  an  even  hundred  acres 
of  heavily  wooded  land  in  Town  3--North  Range  14  W.  in  Section  33-- 
Bonpas  township,  Richland  County,  Illinois.  The  first  thing  that  he  did 
upon  acquiring  a  title  to  the  land  was  to  build  a  log  cabin.  Perhaps 
members  of  his  immediate  family  and  neighbors  helped  him  accomplish 
this  task.  Here  he  “batched”  for  a  short  time,  but  being  a  home  loving 
person,  he  soon  persuaded  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Ellis 
Smith,  who  lived  only  a  few  miles  distant  to  become  his  bride.  They 
were  married  the  following  year  in  1860.  To  this  union  was  born  one 
child,  Betsey  E.  This  daughter  married  David  Fisher,  a  substantial 
farmer  of  Claremont  township.  The  Fishers  had  two  daughters,  Sarah 
Jane  and  Rachel. 

After  William  Benton  and  Sarah  Jane  Bunn  lived  happily  together  for 
nearly  thirty-two  years,  Sarah  Jane  passed  away.  She  too  is  buried  in 
the  Mt.  Olive  Cemetery.  The  passing  of  his  wife  was  agreat  sorrow  for 
him.  But  William  Benton  was  the  type  that  looked  to  the  future .  Finally 
he  overcame  the  sharp  pangs  of  grief.  Then,onthe26  of  June,  1892,  he 
married  Fannie  Bowers  Rifner,  widow  of  Sylvester  Rifner  and  a  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Mary  Brown  Bowers. 

To  this  union  were  born  seven  children.  Two  births  were  multiple. 
Unfortunately  one  child  in  each  set  of  twins  was  lost  in  babyhood.  De¬ 
tailed  information  is  given  about  these  children  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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Short  biographical  sketches  of  William  Benton  Bunn  appeared  in  two 
old  histories  covering  Richland  County  Illinois  and  other  nearby  counties. 
In  these  old  volumes  if  found  a  record  of  the  lives  of  many  prominent 
citizens  of  that  era  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  study  be  future  generations/3 
Many  commenced  life  in  poverty,  but  through  industry  and  economy  they 
accumulated  wealth. 

The  volumes  tell  of  others  with  limited  advantages  of  securing  an 
education,  who  became  leaders  of  their  day.  Frequently  their  influence 
extended  far  beyond  their  community  and  their  generation. 

William  Benton  Bunn  Sr.  was  one  who  belonged  in  this  category.  The 
Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  Richland,  Jasper  and  Effingham 
Counties,  Illinois  states:  “He  cleared,  fenced,  built  a  log  cabin  an 
planted  an  orchard  of  100  apple  trees  a  short  period  after  his  original 
100  acre  farm  was  deeded  to  him  by  his  father.  By  subsequent  purchases, 
he  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  far m  until  it  now  (1893)  comprises  two 
hundred  sixty  acres  of  valuable  land.  The  farm  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  well-improved.’*  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  owned  32  0 
acres  of  land,  free  from  debt,  as  well  as  a  substantial  amount  of  farming 
equipment,  supplies  and  considerable  livestock. 

The  old  history  continues:  “Mr.  Bunn  has  given  a  home  to  several 
orphan  children.  He  aided  them  in  starting  in  life.”  For  instance  he 
gave  Daniel  Murphy  a  forty  acres  of  land  and  helped  him  equip  this 
acreage.  His  generous  impulses  and  kindly  spirit  which  prompted  many 
good  deeds,  won  him  the  love  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  was^ 
brought  in  contact.  In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Democrat.  He  took  quite, 
an  active  part  in  local  politics .  By  so  doing  his  fellow  citizens  appreciated 
his  worth  and  ability,  and  asked  him  to  serve  in  se  veral  off  ice  s  of  public 
trust.  In  municipal  affairs  he  was  especially  prominent.  He  filled  nearly 
all  of  the  various  township  offices,  including  Hr  at  of  Supervisor  for  two 
terms.  He  was  school  Trustee  for  several  years.  For  nine  years  he 
assisted  in  laying  out  township  roads  and  building  bridges. 

He  discharged  his  duties,  both  public  and  private  in  an  able  manner. 
For  this  uprightness  and  attitude  he  won  the  commendation  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Practically  his  entire  life  was  spect  on  a  farm  in  Richland 
County.  Those  who  knew  him  over  the  years  were  numbered  among 
his  warmest  friends.  This  fact  alone  indicates  that  he  was  a  man  with 
an  honorable  upright  career  and  one  well  worthy  of  emulation. 

He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  rural  Methodist  Church  known 
as  Mt.  Olive.  However  he  was  very  tolerant  on  religious  questions. 
Many  differed  with  his  views,  but  he  believed  in  freedom  of  worship. 
The  writer  has  frequently  heard  him  say  that  he  always  made  a  contri¬ 
bution  when  asked  to  any  religious  activity  operating  within  the  bounds 
of  his  acquaintanceship. 

Certainly  it  was  unfortunate  that  this  enterprising  father  lived  ahead 
of  most  of  the  mar  vc  lous  period  following  the  tur  uof  the  twentieth  centui  y. 
He  would  have  been  one  who  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  many 
movements  ai\d  have  pushed  with  all  his  might  for  the  advancement  of 
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progress.  Even  so  he  lived  a  life  with  a  pur  pose ,  both  during  the  pionee  r 
and  the  long  transitory  period  that  followed  to  the  early  beginning  of  the 
modern  period  ushered  in  at  the  turn  of  the  current  century.  He  belonged 
to  the  last  generation  of  pioneers  in  Illinois. 

When  death  came  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he  was  greatly  missed 
by  his  family,  relatives,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  extending  over 
many  miles.  This  fact  is  cited  in  a  letter  of  sympathy  written  by  his 
Congressman  Martin  D.  Foster,  to  the  writer’s  mother  upon  learning  of 
the  death.  The  original  letter  is  currently  in  the  valued  old  family  letter 
file  belonging  to  William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr.  It  reads  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives 
Washington 
April  1st,  1912 

Mrs.  Benton  Bunn 
Olney,  Illinois 

Dear  Mrs.  Bunn: 

I  have  learned  through  the  papers  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bunn.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
passing  away  and  offer  you  my  sumpathy  in  your 
trouble.  1  have  known  Mr.  Bunn  for  many  years 
and  he  was  always  one  of  my  good  friends.  It  was 
always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  him. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  good  men.  With 
regards  I  remain, 

Your  Friends, 

M.  D.  Foster 

As  I  draw  to  a  close  this  meager  chapter  re lating  to  my  dear  father, 

I  do  so  in  the  spirit  expressed  through  the  beautiful  verse  uttered  by 
the  poet  Samuel  T.  Coleridge  as  he  said: 

“How  well  he  fell  asleep!  • 

Like  some  proud  river,  widening  toward  the  sea; 

Calmly  and  grandly,  silently  and  deep, 

Life  joined  eternity.” 

He.  truly  was  a  man,  who  lived  a  life  with  a  purpose. 

/ \_  Donald  Crocker,  pastor  o'f  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Champaign 
Illinois,  1954. 

/£_  Quotation  of  Dr.  Endicott  Peabody,  Headmaste  r  of  the  Groton  School. 

/■3  Historical  &  Biographical  History,  --Counties  Cumberland,  Jasper 
and  Richland,  Illinois,  1884,  Chicago.  F.A.  Ba.ttey  Co. 

Portrait  and  Biographical  Record,  Effingham,  Jasper  and  Richland 
Counties,  Illinois,  1893,  Lake  City  Publishing  Co. 
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CHAPTER 


XIII 

Bowers  - 

A  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Family  Bows  In 

When  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr. ,8  married  Fannie  Bowers-Rifner  /l 
June  26,  1892,  a  family  recognized  for  many  generations  as  English  but 
possibly  of  ancient  German  origin  as  indicated  by  the  surname  Bunn- 
Bonn-Bon,  etc.,  was  united  with  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  family  which 
obviously  was  originally  German. 

Midway  in  the  18th  century,  or  a  little  after,  German  immigrants 
mostly  from  southwestern  Ge rmany  along  the  upper  Rhine  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Nekar  bypassed  the  Quaker  settlements  around  Philadelphia  and 
settled  the  counties  Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanaon,  Cumberland,  Bedford, 
and  those  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  Allegheny  Mountains  largely  halted 
them  to  the  northwest,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  in  this  general 
Pennsylvania  area  won  their  devotion  and  their  talents.  They  were  and 
are  a  devout  people  who  found  security  in  the  customs  of  the  homeland 
and  in  keeping  their  acres  within  the  family.  This  general  statement 
holds  true  about  “Our  Family",  the  Bowers,  Brov/ns,  Hoovers,  Ulrichs, 
Brumbaughs,  Emfields,  and  others. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  many  of  the  early  records  of  “Our  Family’’ 
have  been  lost.  However,  through  a  diligent  search  numerous  bits  of 
information  have  been  recorded.  Most  of  the  basic  material  found  has 
been  recorded  in  this  Chapter  of  “Lighting  Ancestral  Lamps”. 

Much  valuable  information  about  the  early  family  history  of  my 
mother’s  ancestors  was  obtained  in  the  Brethren  Historical  Library, 
Elgin,  Illinois,  through  the  splendid  assistance  of  C.  Ernest  Davis, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  College ,  Mt.  Morris, 
Illinois  now  defunct.  This  gentleman  is  presently  (1954)  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Christian  Education  Association  Chur  ch  of  the  Brethren, 
Elgin,  Illinois.  William  E.  West,  son  of  Amos  and  Margaret  Brown- 
West,  first  cousin  of  my  mother,  Fannie  Bowers -Bunn,  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mt.  Morris 
College  when  C.  Ernest  Davis  served  as  President  of  the  Institution. 

This  connection  with  the  family  whetted  Mr.  Davis’  desire  to  be  of 
help  in  the  search  for  information  about  “Our  Family.”  As  a  result,  he 
happily  gathered  valuable  factual  material  about  my  mother’s  people 
beginning  with  the  ancestoral  immigrant  Johann  Jacob  Brumbaugh  and 
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carried  through  every  generation  to  that  of  my  mother's  grandparents, 
Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  and  Fannie  Hoover -Brown. 

The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows:  Johann  Jacob  Brumbaugh,  the 
immigrant  ancestor,  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Angle;  their  daughter, 
Mary  Brumbaugh,  married  Samuel  Ulrich;  (His  Holy  Bible,  Saur’s  Edition 
#3,  printed  in  German  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  1776  is  currently 
in  “Our  Family’s  ’  ’  possess  ion);  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ulrich,  married 
Jacob  Brown;  their  son,  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown,  married  Fannie  Hoover; 
their  daughter  Mary,  married  Peter  Bowers;  and  their  daughter  Fannie 
Bowers-Bunn,  who  married  Willian  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  is  my  mother. 

In  regard  to  details,  Johann  Jacob  Brumbaugh  was  born  in  Germany 
about  1728.  Apparently  he  came  to  America  as  an  orphan.  He  had  about 
fifty  pounds  on  arrival  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ship  “Nancy’’  in  August 
31,  1750.  He  settled  near  Hager stown,  Maryland.  Here  he  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Angle  in  17  60.  Mary  Elizabeth  Angle  was  born  in  1740. 
Immigrant  ancestor  Brumbaugh  dropped  Johann  from  his  name  after 
landing.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as  Jacob  Brumbaugh.  He  was  originally 
a  Lutheran,  but  joined  the  German  Baptist  Brethern  Church,  now  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  He  served  as  a  packman  in  General  Braddock’s 
campaign  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Because  of  his  conscientious 
objections  to  war,  he  served  in  a  non-combatant  capacity.  He  was  a 
large,  strong  man,  but  he  had  defective  hearing.  He  did  well  financially 
and  acquired  much  land.  Actually  he  acquired  more  than  6,000  acres  in 
Bedford  and  Blair  counties,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  large  tracts  in 
Maryland.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth,  are  buried  in  a  family 
cemetery  in  Maryland.  The  names  of  the  children  of  Johann  Jacob  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Brumbaugh  are  Jacob  and  Henry  who  became  Presby¬ 
terians;  Mary  and  John,  who  joined  the  Ge rman  Baptist  Brethren;  Daniel 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church;  and  David  and  George, 
who  became  Lutherans.  According  to  records  available  these  lines  of 
church  allegiance  tended  to  continue  in  the  respective  families. 

Mary  Brumbaugh,  daughter  of  Johann  Jacob  Brumbaugh  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Angle,  was  married  to  Samuel  Ulrich.  Samuel  Ulrich  was 
apparently  the  first  minister  of  the  Brethren  in  the  township  where  he 
lived  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  the  first  in  the 
whole  county.  He  settled  in  Bedford  County  soon  after  1780,  coming 
there  it  seems,  with  John  Brumbaugh.  He  died  at  New  Enterprise, 
Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1 822  .  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  there. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  about  his  wife,  Mary,  who  became  lost 
one  evening  in  the  woods  while  hunting  for  the  cows.  Wolves  came  and 
she  climbed  a  tree.  There  she  had  to  spend  the  night.  The  family  blew 
the  horn,  and  his  wife  called,  but  ne ither  heard  the  other .  In  the  morning 
the  wolves  were  gone,  and  she  discovered  that  she  was  near  her  home. 
She  had  left  a  nursing  baby  at  home.  This  situation  along  with  the  fright 
obviously  was  a  great  ordeal  for  the  young  motheir .  This  couple,  Samuel 
and  Mary  Brumbaugh-Ulr ich,  had  four  children. 


1.  Mai  y ,  who  mar  r  ied  Da  vid  Stude  bake  r ,  the  son  of  Jacob  Studebaker. 
David  Studebaker  was  a  minister  of  the  Ge  rman  Baptist  Brethren  Church 
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He  lived  in  Ohio.  There  were  seven  Studebaker  children:  Jacob,  John 
W.,  Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Abraham,  and  David. 


2  Elizabeth  (Our  Family’s  direct  ancestor)  married  Jacob  Brown, 
a  farmer  and  a  member  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  history  of  the  Brumbaugh  families.  Jacob  and  Elizabet 
Ulrich-Brown  emigrated  to  Liberty ville ,  Jefferson  County.  Iowa,  in  about 
1846  William  E.  West  in  a  letter  written  to  Aunt  Randa  Ridgely  and  as 
vet  in  her  possession  verifies  nine  children  inthe  Brown  family  and  that 
at  least  two  sons  of  this  family  other  than  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  (our 
family’s  direct  ancestor)  John  Ulrich  Brown  and  George  lived  in  Iowa. 
John  lived  near  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Libertyville ,  Iowa.  George 
lived  in  Eldon,  Iowa.  Whether  or  not  other  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 

large  family  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  is  unknown.  , 

a.  Hannah  was  born  January  10,  1807,  at  New  Enterprise,  Bedford 
County,  Pennsylvania.  She  married  Elder  Eeonard  Furry.  Church  of  the 

Brethren.  .  .  , 

b.  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  (Our  Family’s  direct  ancestor)  married 

Fannie  Hoover.  . 

c.  Jacob  Ulrich  Brown  married  Annie  Hoover ,  probably  a  sisier 


of  Fannie. 

d.  John  Ulrich  Brown  married  Delilah  Miller. 

e.  Elizabeth  Brown  married  John  Burger. 

f.  Mary  Brown  died  young. 

g.  Sarah  Brown  married  George  Replogle. 

h.  Henry  Brown  married - Sheeley. 

i.  George  Brown  married  Catherine  Fishel. 


3.  Catherine  Ulrich  married  JohnSnider.  There  were  seven  children. 

4.  Hannah  Ulrich  married  John  Studebaker.  John  was  a  brother  of 
David  who  married  Mary  Ulrich.  This  couple  had  at  least  fourteen 
children. 


Some  of  the  above  Studebakers,  either  Mary  and  David’s  children  or 
Hannah  and  John’s,  were  fore -parents  of  the  Studebakers  who  first 
manufactured  the  Studebaker  Carriage  and  Wagons  and  later  the  Stude¬ 
baker  automobile. 

Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  (2b.)  mentioned  above  had  a  daughter  Mary 
Brown  who  married  Peter  Bowers.  This  completes  the  family  genealogy 
from  the  immigrant  ancestor  Johann  Jacob  Brumbaugh  to  the  generation 
of  which  my  mother  Fannie  Bowers -Bunn  belongs. 

Religious  freedom  was  a  cardinal  principle  during  the  settlement 
of  William  Penns’  rustic  territory.  As  a  result  of  his  announcement 
that  colonists  would  be  assured  immunity  from  religious  persecution, 
a  number  of  groups  sought  refuge  in  his  experime ntal  state .  Relatively 
secure  at  last,  several  denominations  became  a  singular  foundation  of 
Pennsylvania  culture.  Many  Pennsylvania  counties  including  Bedford, 
the  home  county  of  our  family  Pennsylvania  Dutch ancc stors,  have  re¬ 
mained  the  seat  of  the  Amish,  Mennonite,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
idealology.  /z 
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Many  were  not  secure,  however,  all  through  the  colonial  period.  For 
instance,  quoting  from  a  History  of  the  Brethren  written  by  Martin  G 
Brumbaugh,  a  second  cousin  of  the  writer’s  grandmother  Mary  Brown- 
Bowers,  Brumbaugh  states  :  “As  early  as  June  1  3,  1777,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  made  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  renounce  under  oath 
th?  King  of  England  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of 
Pe  nnsylvania. 

This  imposed  a  double  hardship  upon  the  Dunkers.  These  people 
opposed  all  war  and  all  oaths. 

They  were  perfectly  willing  to  obey  the  new  government,  but  to  take 
an  oath  was  contrary  to  the  very  fiber  of  their  faith. 

For  refusing  to  swear  when  they  taught  “Swear  not  at  all,"  fifty-eight 
persons  on  May  8,  1778,  were  ordered  to  present  themselves  not  later 
than  June  25  to  the  proper  officials  and  take  oath.  May  2  1  a  second  edict 
was  issued  to  the  “enemies  of  the  country.” 

Among  this  number  was  Eldon  Christopher  Saur  and  his  son  Christ¬ 
opher.  (It  is  believed  from  information  contained  regarding  birthnames 
in  a  Christoph  Sauer  Bible  --  a  very  limited  edition  printed  in  177  6  and 
a  hand-me-down  through  the  Ulrich-Brown  families  and  as  yet  (1954)  in 
Our  Family’s  possession  --  that  Christoph  Saur  was  related  to  Our 
Family.)  At  any  rate  the  numerous  Christian  names  in  the  Saur  families 
and  the  Ulrich-Brown  families  identically  occur  many  many  times  over 
the  generations.  These  names  are  Samuel,  Daniel,  Jacob,  Maria, 
Elizabeth,  Hannah,  Lilah,  etc.)  The  old  German  Bible  in  Our  Family’s 
posse  ssion  and  a  Bible  of  the  Saur  edition  in  the  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  /3 
family  is  further  evidence.  Aunt  Randa  Ridgely,  however,  remarks  that 
in  so  far  as  she  recalls  she  does  not  recollect  having  heard  that  the 
Browns  or  Ulrichs  were  related  to  the  Saurs.  On  the  other  hand  Aunt 
Randa  said:  “The  Brethren  at  or  during  those  times  were  very  ‘near’ 
to  each  other.  Perhaps  ‘granddaddy’  Ulrich  may  have  out  of  love  or 
sympathy  copied  Brother  Saur’s  children’s  or  grandchildren’s  names  in 
his  Bible." 

Christopher  Saur  was  not  an  enemy  of  the  country.  But  he  was  not 
willing  to  take  an  oath  because  he  was  sincerelya  conscientous  objector 
of  wars.  Christ  was  his  King  and  Lord. 

He  was  thus  in  a  most  trying  situation.  Since  he  was  unable  to  obey 
the  law,  his  property  was  seized  and  confiscated.  He  was  left  a  robbed 
and  penniless  man.” 

A  most  pathetic  account  from  his  own  manuscript  was  preserved  in 
the  History  of  the  Brethren,  Edition  2,  by  Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh.  / 4 
Thus,  this  man  as  well  as  others  wrought,  suffered,  died  but  are  not 
forgotten.  The  persecutions  of  old  have  died  out.  However,  during  the 
warring  periods  of  the  present  century  persecutions  of  a  milder  tone 
have  continued  against  these  church  pe  ople  because  they  a  re  conscientious 
objectors.  The  world  at  large  even  at  present  fails  to  understand  their 
philosophy. 
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The  third  edition  of  the  Saur’s  Bibles  was  printed  by  Christopher 
Saur,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  1776.  After  printing,  the 
unbound  pages  were  laid  on  the  loft  of  the  Germantown  Church  of  the 
Brethren  meeting  house  to  dry.  Some  of  them  were  still  there  when  the 
battle  of  Germantown  was  fought.  The  cavalrymentookthese  sheets  and 
scattered  them  under  their  horses.  What  a  heart  breaking  experience 
this  must  have  been  for  Christopher  Saur  !  After  the  battle  Saur  gathered 
as  many  of  these  sheets  together  as  he  could  and  bound  from  them  enough 
complete  Bibles  to  present  one  to  each  of  his  children. 

Great  areas  in  Pennsylvania  were  also  an  early  stronghold  of  the 
Lutheranand  Reformed  Churches.  Johnny  Bowers,  my  great  grandfather, 
was  a  Lutheran.  Peter  Bowers,  my  grandfather,  however,  married 
Mary  Brown,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Frances  (commonly  known  as 
Fanny)  Hoover-Brown.  This  family  were  Dunkers  or  Dunkards.  Thus, 
the  Bowers  family  beginning  with  my  grandfather,  Peter  became  Dunkers 
or  Dunkards  or  German  Baptist  Brethren.  This  denomination  is  com¬ 
monly  known  at  present  as  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

The  precepts  shared  by  a  community  of  these  Church  believers  have 
harvested  a  way  of  life  just  as  their  energies  harvested  the  grain. 
Peaceful,  well-being,  dignified,  good  willed,  independent,  and  dedicated 
to  the  church  characterized  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  general  and  "Our 
Family"  in  particular. 

Religion  is  so  directly  a  formative  force  historically  and  currently 
that  the  Dutch  as  a  whole  may  be  included  in  two  phrases —  the  Plain 
People  and  the  Church  People.  These  good  Pennsylvania  born  Dutch 
people  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  recognized  as  exemplary 
farmers.  Each  summer  the  tourists  from  everywhere  flock  to  see  the  ir 
neat  stone  homes;  view  their  fat  red  barns  bedecked  with  hexafoo  barn 
decorations;  and  eat  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dinners  that  probably  include 
pots  and  pans  full  of  food,  maybe  "fill-up’’,  a  kind  of  potato  and  bread 
dressing  covered  with  a  gravy  mixture,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
shoo-fly  and/or  sugar  pie.  Perhaps,  because  of  this  fondness  for  eating, 
many  a  plump  soul  among  both  sexes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  com¬ 
monly  seen.  These  people  love  to  eat.  Good  food  never  goes  to  waste 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  They  are  a  kind,  friendly,  jovial  people, 
and  they  love  their  parties  of  neighbors  and  friends,  all  kinds  of  parties 
for  that  matter.  Hungry  members  of  the  family  and  neighbors  are  sure 
to  give  honest  attention  to  the  food  wher  ever  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
permits.  Church  suppers  and  social  get-togethers  of  all  kinds  are 
common.  There  is  no  guess  work  about  abundance  for  this  writer  has 
not  only  observed  first  hand,  the  over-ladened  tables  of  fine  food  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  but  he  has  also  been  subjected  innumerable 
times  to  the  good  eating  which  generally  took  place  in  his  mother's  home  . 
Likewise,  he  has  frequently  experienced  good  eating  in  the  homes  of  his 
aunts  and  uncles,  all  of  whom  were  good  providers  of  food. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  food  and  moving  to  a  new  subject,  most  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  remained  in  their  geographic  isolation.  How¬ 
ever,  for  some  reason  or  other  some  of  them  of  course  moved  farther 
west.  This  was  the  situation  with  "Our  Family"  under  the  leadership 
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of  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown,  the  writer’s  maternal  great  grandfathe  r .  This 
ancestor  apparently  was  a  progressive  soul.  He  felt  that  his  growing 
family  of  eight  children  when  mature  and  settled  in  their  own  homes 
would  be  cramped  for  land  if  they  continued  to  live  in  Bedford  County. 

Their  Pennsylvania  home  was  located  in  a  small  Ge  rman  settle ment  near 

New  Enterprise.  Land  in  this  community  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
family  was  a  closely  knit  Dutch  family.  Since  this  was  the  situation,  he 
decided  to  sell  and  move  west  where  the  land  was  cheaper  and  much  more 
abundant.  More  about  the  family  and  their  westward  ho  experiences  will 
be  related  later  in  the  chapter. 

“Our  Family”  while  in  Pennsylvania  like  other  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
families  talked  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Mary  Brown-Bowers,  maternal 
grandmother,  learned  to  fluently  speak  and  read  high  German.  The  old 
German  Bible  of  the  Ulrich-Brown  family  is  presently  owned  by  Mary 
Carolyn  Bowers-Adams  of  Sumner,  Illinois.  Mary  Adams  is  a  great 
granddaughter  of  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  and  a  granddaughter  of  Mary 
Brown-Bowers. 

New  and  old  thoughts  were  best  explained  in  German,  according  to 
the  writer’s  mother  and  aunts.  As  the  communities  grew,  the  “Deutsch” 
idiom  became  ingrained.  In  time  the  chief  element  of  a  detached  society 
was  established  --the  language  bar  rie  r  that  separated  those  people  from 
their  English  speaking  fellows.  Young  swains  met  and  mar ried  the  plump 
valley  girls  and  farmed  nearby  lands.  This  was  the  identical  situation 
with  “Our  Family."  Grandfather  Peter  Bowers  came  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  Indiana  County  to  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  Once  he  found  a  community  to  his  liking,  he  decided  to 
live  there.  He  hired  out  to  a  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown,  a  farmer  and  owner 
of  a  tannery.  He  worked  for  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  in  the  tannery,  fell  in 
love  with  Mary  Brown,  Samuel’s  eldest  daughter,  and  finally  married 
her.  From  this  union  originated  my  mother’s  immediate  family.  The 
children  in  the  Pennsylvania  homes,  including  the  children  of  Grand¬ 
father  Peter  and  Grandmother  Mary  Brown-Bowers,  spoke  German  or 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  the  homes  even  after  they  left  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country. 

As  before  mentioned,  these  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  were  good 
farmers.  “Farming  is  my  pleasure  andhas  been,”  is  a  candid  expression 
among  the  leading  Pennsylvania  Dutch  housemasters  and  has  been  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Even  though  families  have  lefttheir  Pennsylvania 
homes  and  have  gone  e lse whe re  to  live  ,  the ir  impre  ssive  farm  efficiency 
has  largely  followed  them  to  their  new  locations  and  through  future 
generations . 

The  identity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  people  is  in  their  faces  and 
their  earthly  good  humor.  It  is  inthe  ever  present  lilt  of  their  speech,  if 
not  too  many  generations  removed  from  the  Pennsylvania  country .  It  is 
present  in  the  order  and  efficiency  of  their  farms  regardless  of  whether 
they  live  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  elsewhere. 
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Now  let’s  learn  more  about  "Our  Family”;  the  Bowers,  my  mother  s 
family;  the  Brown’s,  her  Mother’s  family;  and  others.  The  writer  o 
this  sketch  visited  with  Peter  Bowers,  his  grandfather,  while  a  lad,  and 
when  his  grandfather  was  about  95  years  old.  They  talked  about  gran 
father’s  ancestors.  Grandfather  said,  according  to  the  notes  which  I 
possess  in  1954,  "My  grandfather  and  two  brothers  immigrated  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  about  1770.  Their  names  were  George, 
John  G.,  and  Peter.  George  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  under 
George  Washington.”  (If  I  interpret  my  old  notes  correctly,  my  grand¬ 
father’s  grandfather’s  name  was  Peter.  These  three  brothers  were 
immigrants.  George  /5  and  John  G.  were  great  uncles  of  Peter*,  my 
grandfather.)  Commenting  further,  grandfather  said,  ‘‘These  three 
brothers  first  settled  in  Maryland,  but  moved  in  a  short  time  to  north¬ 
west  Pennsylvania  in  Indiana  County.”  “My  father’s  name  was  John 
(Johnny).  Father  married  Hannah  Emfield  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  parents 
immigrated  from  Germany.” 

Jim  Findley5,  (Mary  Bowers  Findley4,  Peter  Bowers3,  John  Bowers2, 
Peter  Bowers  1)  who  has  done  much  toward  tracing  the  Bowers  lineage 
states:  “It  seems  that  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  going  on  the 
Bowers  family  because  grandfather  rarely  spoke  of  his  childhood  life. 

It  seems  as  though  he  was  ashamed  of  his  background.  The  shame  was 
caused  by  a  situation  that  we  might  take  for  granted  today.  However, 
to  him  at  that  time  it  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle.”  The  situation 
was  simply  this  --  Pete r  Bower  ’s3  father  married  twice .  His  stepmother 
enjoyed  and  indulged  in  dancing.  ’Wie  had  fune  here  already’  is  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase  heard  yet  today  for  the  rolicking  good  times  that  the  Dutch 
have  at  their  dances  regardless  of  whether  it  is  “city  dancing  or 
“rhythum  by  the  square.”  At  any  rate  when  they  dance,  these  haru 
working  plain  people  give  their  full  attention.  ’Sving  your  kid,’  orders 
the  caller,  and  the  dancers  obey.  What  a  jolly  good  time  they  have! 
However,  knowing  Grandfather  Bowers  as  this  grandson  did,  he  at  once 
realizes  that  a  man  with  deep  religious  convictions  as  Grandiather  had 
would  greatly  disapprove  of  his  stepmother's  dancing  and  her  worldly 
influences  on  his  father.  Peter  did  not  approve  of  the  frivolity  in  his 

father’s  home.’’  Jim  Findley  comments:  “Our  grandfather  was  born  and 

reared  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  of  the  John  and  Hannah Emfield-Bov/ers  children.  Peter  was 
born  and  reared  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania  (west-south  central 
Pennsylvania,  30  to  40  miles  from  Pittsburg).  There  were  ten  or  eleven 
children  born  to  that  union.” 

Aunt  Randa  Ridgely  presently  more  than  86  years  old,  younge st  child 
of  Peter  and  Mary  Brown-Bowers  states:  “There  were  eleven  children, 
six  sons  and  five  daughters  in  the  family  of  John  and  Hannah  Emfiel 
Bowers,  and  there  were  also  six  sons  and  five  daughters  in  the  family 
by  the  second  marriage.  Several  children  did  not  live  to  maturity.” 

Jim  Findley  comments  further:  “His  (Peter’s)  mother  died  before 
he  was  full  grown.  T'hen,  his  father  soon  married  a  girl  younger  than 
Peter.  They  (John  and  his  second  wife)  went  to  dances  and  left  Peter 
to  care  for  his  full  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  some  of  his  hal^ 
brothers  and  sisters.  Since  Peter  grieved  over  the  worldly  attitude  oi 
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his  father  and  stepmother,  he  made  at  least  one  attempt  before  he  came 
of  age  to  leave  the  home  and  environment.  But  this  met  with  his  father 's 
objections.” 

However,  on  his  21st  birthday  he  left  home  and  never  returned.  The 
place  of  his  original  home  is  unknown;  however ,  it  was  in  Indiana  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  probably  not  very  far  from  the  county  seat  town  of 
Indiana . 

Where  did  he  go?  The  writer’s  mother,  Fannie  Bowers  Bunn,  and 
Aunt  Mary  Bowers  Findley  heard  their  father  say  that  he  went  over  the 
mountains.  Aunt  Randa  Ridgely,  another  aunt  of  the  writer ,  remembered 
her  father  having  said  that  he  went  over  the  mountains  to  the  south  and 
east.  This  is  undoubtedly  correct  for  the  next  record  we  have  of  him 
is  having  hired  out  to  a  tanner  and  farmer,  a  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown, 
located  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  known  as 
Morrison’s  Cove  (located  in  the  northeast  part  of  Bedford  County  near 
the  Huntingdon  countyline).  Later  he  married  the  tanner’s  eldest 
daughter,  as  before  mentioned,  Mary  Brown. 

The  Brown  family,  according  to  notes  as  yet  preserved  and  taken  by 
the  writer  as  he  visited  with  his  aged  grandfather  while  a  child,  lived 
in  a  small  German  settlement  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  as  yet  Indians  of  the  Pawnee,  Arapoos,  and  Sioux  tribes  in  that 
general  area  of  Pennsylvania  whenhe  arrived  in  late  1842.  Peter  worked 
for  Samuel  Brown  in  his  tannery  and  on  his  farm  for  several  years. 
Then,  on  December  4,  1845,  he  married  Mary  Brown,  Samuel’s  eldest 
daughter.  Samuel  Brown’s  father  was  Jacob  Brown.  This  ancestor 
emigrated  from  Germany.  Jacob  Brown's  wife  and  mother  of  Samuel 
Brown  was  Elizabeth  Ulrich,  a  prominent  early  German  family. 

Great  grandfather  Samuel  Brown,  a  man  with  considerable  business 
acumen  realized  that  since  the  German  settlement  in  which  they  lived 
was  small,  the  community  relatively  thickly  populated, and  the  opportunity 
for  acquiring  more  land  for  his  rapidly  growing  family  was  limited 
decided  to  sell  and  look  for  greater  opportunities  farther  west. 

Apparently  Samuel  Brown  and  family  were  quite  thrifty.  The  hand- 
me-down  stories  as  told  by  the  writer’s  mother,  Fannie  Bowers-Bunn^ 
and  Aunt  "Randa”  Ridgely^  are  to  the  effect  that  their  grandfather 
Samuel. Brown  lived  in  a  big  stone  home.  Of  course,  the  large  red  bank 
barn  so  prevalent  on  the  farms  of  the  PennsylvaniaDutch  was  the  center 
of  family  activities  on  the  Brown  farmstead.  Information  about  the 
tannery  has  been  lost. 

Aunt  Randa  relates  an  amusing  hand-me-down  fish  story  that  must 
be  preserved  in  writing.  It  is  as  follows:  Samuel  Brown  built  his  big 
stone  house  over  a  small  and  fast  flowing  brook.  This  was  planned 
foresight.  By  so  doing  the  family  had  sparkling,  running  water  in  a 
basement  room.  The  running  water  in  the  basement  actually  provided 
the  Brown  household  with  an  improvised  refrigerator.  Milk,  butter, 
fresh  meats,  and  other  perishables  were  kept  cool.  The  ingenious  idea 
again  proves  that  these  early  Dutch  farm  families  made  the  most  of 
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their  opportunities.  But  where  does  the  fish  story  enter?  Here  it  is. 
The  stream  that  flowed  through  the  basement  was  a  habitat  for  Brook 
trout.  As  refuse  was  thrown  into  the  water,  ‘‘good  sized’  trout  would 
scrap  for  the  choice  morsels  discarded.  No  records  are  available  indi¬ 
cate  whether  or  not  the  Brown’s  sons  and  daughters  were  fond  of  fishing 
like  some  of  their  descendants.  If  they  were,  surely  the  poor  trout  s 
life  that  frequented  the  basement  was  full  of  trials  and  tribulations. 

But  let’s  leave  the  fish  story,  and  move  along  to  more  history  and 
another  story.  Samuel  and  Fanny  Brown  sold  their  Pennsylvania  farm 
and  tannery  probably  in  early  1847  to  Replogle’s.  The  couple  received 
$20,000  in  gold  coin«for  their  Pennsylvania  property  according  to  Aunt 
Randa  Ridgely4/6.  That  was  a  tidy  sum  in  those  days.  As  before 
mentioned  Samuel  Brown  sold  his  Pennsylvania  be  longings  be  cause  land 
was  high  and  difficult  to  buy  at  any  price.  He  thought  the  west,  probably 
Iowa,  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  future  of  his  fast  growing  family. 
Lands  were  cheap  in  the  new  country.  A  large  tract  could  easily  be 
purchased.  This  would  then  enable  the  closely  knit  family  to  remain 
together  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  they  grew  to  maturity  and  married. 
With  this  reasoning  the  entire  Samuel  and  Fanny  Hoover  Brown  family 
packed  their  belongings  into  a  boat  and  probably  traveled  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  ancient  canal  system  (possibly  across  the  Allegheny  portage)  to 
Pittsburg;  then  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Louisville,  Kentucky;  onto 
Cairo,  Illinois  ;  thence  up  the  great  Mississippi  to  probably  Keokuk,  Iowa; 
and  then  finally  up  the  Des  Moines  River  to  some  landing  point  near 
Batavia,  Jefferson  County,  Iowa. 

In  so  far  as  is  known  this  particular  emigrant  party  consisted  of 
Samuel  and  Fanny  Hoover  Brown,  parents;  Sally  and  Elizabeth  (Betsey), 
daughters  of  Samuel  by  a  first  marriage  whose  maidenname  was  Forny; 
Mary  Brown  Bowers,  their  married  daughter;  Mary’s  husband,  Peter 
Bowers;  and  Samuel  and  Fanny’s  unmarried  children,  Hannah,  Fanny, 
Samuel  H. ,  Daniel  W. ,  and  Delilah.  Possibly,  however  ,  Jacob  and  El  izabeth 
Brown,  parents  of  Samuel  Alrich  Brown  and  some  of  their  children 
emigrated  at  the  same  time. 


The  long  and  tiresome  journey  was  completed  without  unusual  inci 
dents.  However,  all  who  read  this  story  are  perhaps  curious  to  know 
what  happened  to  those  $20,000  in  gold  coins  that  Samuel  and  Fanny 
Brown  received  for  their  Pennsylvania  properties.  Certainly  arriving 
at  their  destination  safely  with  the  pot  of  gold  was  extremely  important. 
These  coins  represented  many  years  of  hard  earned  savings.  Iowa 
farm  lands  were  to  be  purchased  from  these  savings.  Some  of  the  funds 
were  also  needed  until  the  family  could  establish  themselves  in  their 
new  home.  The  following  story  is  told  by  the  writer’s  Aunt  Randa 
Ridgely,  granddaughter  of  Samuel  and  Fanny  Brown.  ‘‘The  $20,000  in 
gold  coins  was  placed  in  a  big  coffee  pot”,  said  Aunt  Randa.  1  hen,  the 
coffee  pot  was  placed  in  a  dough  tray  and  bed  clothing  was  carefully 
packed  about  the  tray.  They  came  through  all  right  the  entire  lot  of 
$20,000  in  gold  coins,  but  the  old  coffee  pot  at  the  end  of  the  journey  was 
badly  battered  indicating  the  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa  voyage  had  been 
rough.”  Doris  Ridgely  Olds,  daughter  of  Aunt  Randa  Ridgely  and  first 
cousin  of  the  writer  says:  ‘‘I  have  the  dough  tray  that  made  the  trip,  but 
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I  don’t  have  any  of  the  ’dough’.”  Apparently  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gold 
coins  were  expended  on  Iowa  farm  land. 

Samuel  and  Fanny  Brown  purchased  a  substantial  tract  of  land  in 
Jefferson  County,  Iowa,  in  1847.  My  mother,  Fannie  Bowers  Bunn, 
granddaughter  of  Samuel  and  Fanny  Brown,  recalls  her  grandparents 
big  white  frame  house  and  the  big  barn.  My  mother  also  remembers 
the  Brown  homestead  as  being  the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  Most  of  the 
homes  as  she  recalls  were  rather  ordinary.  They  were  unpainted  and 
just  the  average  rural  home  of  that  day.  Peter  and  Mary  Brown  Bowers, 
the  writer’s  direct  ancestors  lived  in  one  of  Samuel  Brown’s  tenant 
houses. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  the  Browns  settled  was  a  German  settle¬ 
ment.  Apparently  the  people  living  in  the  area  were  largely  members 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  At  any  rate  the  unmarried  children  of 
Samuel  and  Fanny  Hoover  Brown  married,  and  along  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  husbands  and  wives  became  active  members  in  the  Brethren  Church. 

No  information  has  been  left  as  to  the  physical  appearances  and  traits 
of  Samuel.  Probably,  however,  judging  from  what  is  known  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  he  was  a  stocky,  hustling,  conscientious,  devoutly 

religious  man.  My  mother  Fannie  Bowers  Bunn  recalls  her  grandmother 

as  being  unattractive  as  well  as  a  very  active  lady;  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown 
died  in  Jefferson  County,  Iowa,  September  25,  1863.  Fanny  Brown  died 
in  Jefferson  County,  Iowa,  April  27,  189L 

Seven  children  were  born  toSamueland  Fannie  Hoover  Brown.  All 
lived  to  maturity.  Below  is  a  birth  and  marriage  record  of  the  sons  and 
daughters. 

1.  Mary  - 

Born  January  30,  1828,  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania 

Died  November  18,  1901,  in  Richland  County  near  Parkersburg, 

Illinois 

Married  December  4,  1845,  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Peter  Bowers  of  Bedford  County,  born  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  September  29,  1821.  Died  February  18,  1922,  Richland 
County,  near  Calhoun,  Illinois. 

2 .  Hannah  - 

Born  September  17,  1829,  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania 
Died 

Married  John  Smith  in  Jefferson  County,  Batavia,  Iowa 

3.  Fanny  - 

Born  January  11,  1832,  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania 

Died  --  ‘‘Feel  sure  Aunt  Fanny  died  after  1893.”  (Quoted  from 

letter  received  from  Aunt  Randa  Ridgely  in  1954.) 

Married  Levi  Teeter,  Jefferson  County,  Batavia,  Iowa. 

4.  Samuel  H.  - 

Born  October  29,  1834,  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania 
Died 

Married  Esther  Peebler,  Jefferson  County',  Batavia,  Iowa 
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5.  Daniel  W.  - 

Born  October  31,  1839,  Bedford  County.  Pennsylvania 

Died  -  Colorado 

Married  Susan  Peebler,  Jefferson  County,  Batavia,  Iowa 

6.  Delilah  - 

Born  June  4,  1843,  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania 

Died 

Married  Samuel  Goughnour,  Jefferson  County,  Batavia,  Iowa 

7 .  Margaret  E.  - 

Born  August  21,  1849,  Jefferson  County,  Batavia,  Iowa 

Died 

Married  Amos  West,  Jefferson  County,  Batavia,  Iowa 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  families  listed  above  as  yet  live  in  the 
general  area  in  which  the  first  Samuel  Ulrich  Brown  family  settled  in 
1847. 

In  so  far  as  is  known  this  close ly  knit  Pennsylvania  Dutch  family  lived 
happily  together  in  the  same  neighborhood  near  Batavia,  Jefferson 
County,  Iowa,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  boys  in  the  family  as  well  as 
most  of  the  daughters  grew  to  maturity  in  Iowa  and  mar  ried  there  .  Then 
something  happened.  Perhpas  the  unrest  and  disturbance  sweeping  over 
our  nation  that  culminated  in  terrible  Civil  War  caused  this  stable  family 
to  become  unsettled  and  much  disturbed.  Their  deep  religious  faith 
forbade  them  to  consider  taking  up  arms  against  their  brothers.  The 
California  gold  rush  was  rampant  in  the  fifties  and  evenintothe  sixties. 
Thus,  in  this  unsettled  state  that  prevailed,  Peter  Bowers,  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Samuel  and  Daniel  Brown,  and  three  other  neighbors  loaded  a 
few  simple  belongings  into  a  covered  wagon,  hitched  a  team  of  horses 
to  it,  and  struck  out  for  California  in  search  of  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  Hardships  were  numerous  and  severe.  Misfortune 
overtook  them  when  they  were  withinthe  site  of  Pike’s  Peak  in  Colorado. 
One  of  those  severe  thunderstorms  so  common  in  that  area  during  the 
summer  struck  with  a  vengeance  while  they  were  camped  among  the 
Rocky  Mountain  foothills.  Lightning  struck  their  tent  pole,  ran  down  it, 
killed  three  in  the  party  including  Daniel  Erown  and  severely  stunned 
all  others. 

This  tragedy  so  demoralized  the  remaining  members  of  the  party, 
Peter  Bowers,  Samuel  Brown,  and  the  surviving  neighbor,  whose  name 
has  been  lost  that  they  decided  to  turn  back  toward  their  Iowa  farm 
homes.  Daniel  Brown  and  the  two  neighbors  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
lightening  were  buried  by  the  surviving  members  near  where  the  tragedy 
occurred  among  the  Rocky  Mountain  foothiils. 

My  mother  Fannie  Bowers  Bunn  remembers  as  a  very  small  child  the 
return  of  her  father  Peter  Bowers  and  her  uncle  Samuel  Brown.  Obvi¬ 
ously  grandmother  Bowers  and  Aunt  Esther  Brown  (wife  of  Samuel)  and 
all  children  in  these  Two  families  were  very  happy  when  their  husbands 
and  father  safely  returned.  Of  course  the  wandering  party  did  not  find 
gold.  The  trip  was  truly  a  chase  after  the  rainbow.  By  and  large  what 
a  sad  time  it  was  for  all  in  the  community  and  especially  for  Aunt  Susan 
(Daniel  Brown's  widow)! 
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The  tragic  western  trek  coupled  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Civil  War 
greatly  demoralized  this  closely  knit,  home  loving  family.  Samuel 
Ulrich  Brown,  Sr.,  died  September  25,  1863,  during  this  trying  period. 
This  ancestor  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  farmer .  Probably 
he  was  the  “Spark  plug”  so  to  speak  in  this  large  family.  Peter  Bowers 
remained  as  a  tenant  at  his  father-in-law’s  Iowa  farm  for  9  years  or 
until  1864.  But  amid  all  the  confussion  listed  above  and  not  having  too 
much  of  a  natural  liking  for  the  farm,  wander  lust  overtook  him.  He 
decided  to  move.  Since  Samuel  Brown  had  died,  his  widow  Fanny  Hoover 
Brown  was  also  very  much  dissatisfied  and  wanted  to  move  nearer  the 

old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country.  These  circumstances  culminated  in  the 

moving  of  several  members  of  the  clan  to  Indiana.  This  move  included 
Fanny  Hoover  Brown,  (widow  of  Samuel  Brown;)  Peter  and  Mary  Brown 
Bowers,  our  families  direct  ancestors;  their  children  all  born  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  Iowa;  George  W.,  Julia  Anne,  Samuel  P.,  Mary,  Fannie, 
and  Daniel  W.;  as  well  as  the  Levi  and  Fannie  Brown  Teeters  family. 
Possibly  the  Teeters  family  preceded  the  Bowers  family  to  Indiana. 
The  records  are  not  clear  as  to  whether  other  members  of  the  Brown 
children  and  their  husbands  and  wives  moved  from  Iowa  to  Indiana. 
Several  of  these,  however,  remained  in  Iowa.  At  any  rate  it  is  definitely 
known  that  Peter  Bowers  and  family  settled  near  Sulphur  Springs, 
Indiana,  in  1864.  Sulphur  Springs  is  located  in  Henry  County  about  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  “Our  Family”  settled  in  a 
Brethren  neighborhood.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  Brethren  Chur  ch  in  the 
area.  The  two  younge st  children  of  Peter  and  Mary  Brown  Bowers  were 
born  while  the  family  lived  in  Indiana.  These  children  were  Delilah, 
Susan,  and  Maranda,  commonly  called  “Randa.” 


After  the  family  had  lived  in  Indiana  for  some  time  great  grand¬ 
mother  Fannie  Brown,  widow  of  Samuel  Brown  married  a  man  named 
Shank.  This  couple  returned  to  Iowa.  The  marriage  was  not  a  success, 
however,  Fanny  Brown  Shank  remained  in  Iowa  near  the  home  of  her 
youngest  daughter  Margaret  (Mag)  West  near  Ankney,  Iowa,  until  her 
death.  Fannie  Hoover  Brown  died  April  27,  1891. 


These  experiences  apparently  further  discouraged  grandfather  Petei 
Bowers,  or,  at  least,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  Indiana  life.  Thus, 
the  family  started  a  western  trek  and  finally  landed  in  Noble ,  Richland 
County,  Illinois,  in  1869-  Shortly  thereafter  he  rented  a  farm.  Later 
the  family  bought  a  small  farm  near  the  Walnut  Grove  Brethren  Church. 
This  church  is  located  in  Bonpas  Township  in  the  southeast  part  of  Rich¬ 
land  County.  Here  this  grand  old  couple  lived  happily  until  grandmother 
died  on  November  18,  1901,  aged  73  years,  9  months,  and  18  days. 
Grandfather  Bowers  then  lived  with  his  children.  Most  of  his  time, 
however,  was  spent  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Dr.  D.  W.  Bowers,  until  he 
passed  away  on  February  18,  1922,  at  the  unusual  age  of  100  years,  4 
months,  and  2  0  days. 

The  following  is  a  sketchy  record  of  this  family: 

1.  George  Washington  Bowers 

Born-April  3,  1849,  near  Batavia,  Iowa;  Married  Louvina 
Rogers  September,  1871. 

.  Died-December  17,  1881  -  Age  32  years,  7  months,  and 
14  days.  1 03 
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2.  Julia  Ann  Bowers 

Born-April  2  0,  1851,  near  Batavia,  Iowa;  Married  Frank 
T.  Hardin  November  22,  1877. 

Died-September  13,  1939,  Sedalia,  Missouri  -  Age  88 
years,  4  months,  23  days. 

3.  Samuel  Peter  Bowers 

Born-July  2,  1853,  near  Batavia,  Iowa;  Married  Melvina 
Houser  Mar ch  13,  1887,  Richland  C ounty ,  Illinois. 

Died-July  4,  1929,  Olney  Sanitarium,  Olney,  Illinois;  Age 
7  6  years,  two  days  . 

4.  Mary  Bowers 

Born-November  5,  1856,  near  Batavia,  Iowa;  Married 
Hugh  Marion  Findley,  February  28,  1878. 

Died-October  18,  1848,  at  her  home  in  Parkersburg, 

Illinois  -  Age  90  years,  11  months,  5  days. 

5.  Fannie  (or  Frances)  Bowers 

Born-October  6,  1858,  near  Batavia,  Iowa;  Married 

Sylvester  Rifne r  January  3  1 ,  1 886,  who  died  Apr  il, 
1888;  Married  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr  . ,  June  26, 
1892. 

Living  as  of  June  1,  1954,  Olney,  Illinois,  in  the  home  of 
her  son,  Samuel  Walter  Bunn. 

6.  Daniel  Webster  Bowers,  M.D. 

Born-December  29,  1861,  near  Batavia,  Iowa;  Married 
Elise  Rebecca  Canby,  July  2,  1889,  Richland 
County,  Illinois. 

Died- January  16,  1945,  Olney  Sanitarium,  Olney,  Illinois. 
Age  83  years,  18  days. 

7.  Delilah  Susan  Bowers 

Born-April  1,  1865,  near  Sulphur  Springs,  Indiana;Mar- 
ried  Henry  Franklin  Dollahon,  April  30,  1889, 

Richland  County,  Illinois. 

Died-May  2,  1943,  Kenmore,  North  Dakota  -  Age  78  years, 

1  month,  and  2  days. 

8.  Maranda  Bowers 

Born-October,  3,  1867,  near  Sulfur  Springs,  Indiana; 
Married  Oscar  Ridgely,  September  19,  1888. 

Living  as  of  June  1,  1954,  inhe'r  farmhome  near  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Illinois  -  adjacent  to  the  farm  home  of  her  son, 

George  Howard  Ridgely. 

According  ~to  my  mother,  ‘‘Pennsylvania  Dutch”  was  the  spoken 
language  in  her  parents’  home  while  the  children  were  small.  At  any 
rate,  "Pennsylvania  Dutch”  was  spoken  in  the  home  during  the  pre¬ 
school  days  of  my  mother.  She  was  the  fifth  child  in  the  family.  All  of 
the  children  in  the  family  attended  public  schools  fraternized  with  English 
speaking  children;  they  learned  at  an  early  age  to  speak,  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  Thus,  the  Dutch  dialect  was  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  as  the  children  grew  older. 

Typical  Americanism  prevailed  in  the  home  as  the  children  of  this 
church-loving  Pennsylvania  Dutch  couple  approached  maturity.  Or.  / 
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remnants  of  "Pennsylvania  Dutch  culture"  currently  remain  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family.  These  include  the  Saur  German  Bible  that  was 
handed  down  from  the  Ulrich  and  Brown  families,  seve  r  al  be  aut  iful  hand  - 
woven  coverlets,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  bread  baskets,  etc.,,  as  well  as  a 
few  early  folk  stories  and  songs.  Pictures  of  the  German  Bible,  a 
coverlet,  and  the  bread  basket  are  shown  on  other  pages. 

Aunt  Randa  Ridgely  recalls  that  grandmother  Bowers  Frequently 
sang  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  songs  to  her  growing  children. 
Among  them  was  included  an  old  riddle;  as  remembered  by  my  Aunt 
Randa  it  is  as  follows: 

"Hy  ola,  pop  ola 
Was  roppled  in  schtrow; 

Was  legte  mich  kein  oya, 

Was  anfgefallen? 

Aber  fressen  mein  brot  ?" 

Translated  liberally,  the  folk  riddle  read: 

"Hi  diddle,  Ho  diddle, 

What  rattles  in  the  straw’? 

What  lays  me  no  eggs? 

What  attracts  attention. 

But  eats  my  bread?" 

Answer  -  A  Rooster 

A  couple  of  lines  of  another  (Aunt  Randa  has  forgotten  the  remaining 
lines)  went  this  way: 


"She  churned  her  butter  in  dad’s  old  boot  - 
Nicatty,  Nacatty  -  no-no-no!" 


Inaddition  to  the  above ,  my  mothe  r  captivated  my  interest  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  while  a  child,  many  a  time  as  she  softly  sang  the  story  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Woods  to  me.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  tw'o  little  babes  lost 
in  the  woods.  This  is  another  folk  song  handed  down  throughthe  gener¬ 
ations  to  my  mother,  and  finally,  to  me.  A  photostatic  copy  of  this  old 
folk  song  and  a  copy  of  an  explanation  according  to  legend  is  included  in 
the  handwriting  oJ  my  mother  on  another  page.  The  original  copy  was 
written  when  my  mother  was  more  than  ninety  year  s  old.  It  is  presently 
in  the  possession  of  her  granddaughter,  Charlotte  Frances  Bunn. 

At  this  point  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  family  history  has  almost 
been  completed.  However,  before  the  writer  closes  this  chapter,  he 
strongly  feels  that  he  should  briefly  praise  his  maternal  ancestors 
particularly,  his  grandparents,  his  dear  mother,  his  uncles  and  aunts. 
Without  exception  all  lived  honorable,  upright,  useful,  Christian  lives. 
One  son  Daniel  W.,  through  determination  and  diligent  effort  became  a 
very  prominent  country  doctor.  Dr.  Daniel  Bowers  lived  his  entire  life 
in  the  open  country  or  in  a  small  village.  He  relieved  painand  suffering 
as  well  as  eased  the  distressed  minds  of  literally  thousands  as  only  a 
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FANNIE  BOWERS-BUNN’S  HANDWRITING.  THIS  WAS  WRITTEN  WHEN  NEARLY 
NINETY  YEARS  OLD. 
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JBOWERS-A  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  FAMILY  BOWS  IN 


friendly  doctor  can.  A  country  doctor  in  yesteryears  was  throttled  by 
poor  roads,  lack  of  telephones,  means  of  communications  and  hospital 
facilities.  Frequently  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  many  trying  methods 
and  primitive  adjustments.  Many  a  time  the  only  means  o.  reaching 
his  patient  was  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Later  as  the  roads  improved 
buggies  drawn  by  spirited  horses  speeded  up  the  transportation.  Then 
the  “Tin  Lizzie”  automobile  finally  came.  What  a  marvelous  aid  it 
was  to  an  early  country  practitioner!  These  were  all  situations  that  the 
writer’s  Uncle  Dan  W.  Bowers  experienced. 

Another  son,  Samuel,  was  recognized  over  the  years  as  one  of  the 
best  rural  school  teachers  in  Richland  County,  Illinois. 

The  oldest  son,  George ,  died  young.  The  five  daughters  married  men 
who  were  upright  and  leading  citizens  in  their  respective  communities. 
All  members  of  the  Peter  and  Mary  Bowers  family  without  exception 
reared  honorable  families.  The  Peter  Bowers  family  left  their  de¬ 
scendants  a  rich  heritage.  While  the  material  riches  were  only  meager , 
every  member  of  the  family  possessed  abundant  traits  of  wholesome 
distinction.  Truly,  however,  the  family  was  a  wealthy  family  for  each 
member  possessed  true  riches.  Included  among  these  rich  traits  were 
love  for  one  another  .kindness,  integrity,  lofty  ideals,  intelligence,  service 
above  self,  happiness  and  spiritual  strength.  Perhaps  they  were  their 
own  worst  enemies.  They  were  shy.  Under  no  circumstances  did  they 
jever  seek  notice  for  themselves.  They  were  humble,  but  at  the  same 
;time  conscientious  and  sincere. 

Into’ to,  their  lives  demonstrated  the  truth  expressed  by  Paul  (Philip- 
pians  4:19)  as  the  Apostle  aptly  commented:  “My  God  shall  supply  all 
you  need  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  entire  family  practiced  the  philosophy  of  sharing  both  in  duties, 
j  benefits  and  love  among  the  members  -  perhaps  to  a  clannish  degree. 
The  Bowers  Reunion  held  annually  in  August  in  the  grove  across  the 
road  from  the  writer’s  Uncle  Oscar  and  Aunt  Randa  Ridgely's  home 
near  Parkersburg,  Illinois,  for  nearly  fifty  years  is  a  pointed  example. 
Grandpa  Bowers  was  the  honored  guest  at  the  eventyearafteryearui.nl 
his  death.  Then  the  sons  and  daughter  s  became  the  honored  gue  sts  .  But 

now  (1954)  the  ranks  are  thinned  to  his  elderly  daughters,  Maranda 
Ridgely,  and  Fannie  Bunn..  The  latter,  because  of  advanced  age  ant 
poor  eyesight,  has  beer,  unable  to  attend  for  the  last  several  years. 

From  the  initial  family  reunion,  and  continuing  for  several  years 
after  grandfather  Bowers’  death,  sons,  daughters,  their  families,  the 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  looked  forward  to  and  attended 
the  gala  family  event.  For  years  it  was  known  as  the  Bowers  family 
chowder.  Numerous  ne ighbor s  and  friends,  inadditiontoallthe  relatives 
also  attended.  They  were  always  very  welcome.  As  the  ranks  of  the 
original  family  began  to  thin,  the  “Chowder”  was  replaced  with  dishes 
of  tasty  foods  of  every  description,  relish,  fruit,  and  a  heap  of  pies  anc 
cakes  served  picnic -style  .  These  weighted  picnic  tables  along  w‘th  the 
friendly  family  atmosphere  as  yet  continue  to  annually  entice  ncigl  h.> 
and  friends  for  miles  around,  to  join  with  the  “family’  on  reunion  cl .  y  . 
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Thus,  after  more  than  a  century  and  being  far  removed  from  the 
original  Pennsylvania  homeland  these  Pennsylvania  Dutch  descendants 
act  in,  more  or  less,  a  traditional  manner.  Generations  later  they  as 
yet  bridge  the  gap  for  they  today  enjoy  the  friendship  of  eating  together 
as  a  happy  pastime  in  their  land  of  plenty. 

“Mann  ist  was  er  esst"  (man  is  what  he  eats.)  This  is  an  old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  expression.  The  amiability  of  “Our  Family”,  along  with 
their  social  and  good  fe llowship  traits  so  strongly  portrayed  in  their  food 
habits,  indicate  that  they  are  diligent,  friendly,  close -to-the -soil  people 
filled  with  earthly  good  humor. 

These  are  the  peculiar  lights  that  this  writer  has  discovered  as  he  has 

gone  about  lighting  the  lamps  of  his  maternal  ancestors. 

/I  First  husband  was  Sylvester  Rifner  who  died  April  4,  1888. 

/2  Many  were  not  secure,  however,  as  pointed  out  in  the  pages  following. 

/3  Brumbaugh  was  a  second  cousin  of  Mary  Brown  Bowers,  Grandmother 
~  of  the  author  of  this  volume. 

/£  Chapter  X,  pp.  415-420 

/5  Soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

/&  The  4th  generation 
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Aunt '  ‘Randa’  ’  Bowers- Ridge  ly  (1954)and  her  “Hand- me -down  home 
spun  coverlet.  Fannie  Hoover-Brown,  grandmother  of  Aunt  Randa 
according  to  tradition,  spun  the  "filling'*  and  dyed  it  with  indigo  and 
madder.  Then  Samuel  Brown,  grandfather  of  Aunt  "Randa  ,  wove  the 
coverlet  during  their  residence  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Browns  moved 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa  in  1847. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr., 
and  Fannie  Bowers-  Bunn  Family 


William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.8  -  son  of  Hyatt  and  Betsey  Haz(z)ard  Bunn. 

Born,  June  3,  1838,  in  Wayne  (near  Ash¬ 
land)  County,  Ohio.  Died,  March  2  3,  1912, 
in  Richland  County,  Illinois.  Married, 
(First  marriage  to  Sarah  Jane  Smith  re¬ 
corded  in  Chapter  XII)  Second  marriage  - 
June  26,  1892,  to  Fannie  Bower s-Rifncr , 
Richland  County,  Illinois,  (widow  of 
Sylvester  Rifner),  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  (Brown)  Bowers,  Richland  County, 
Illinois.  Born  October  6,  1858,  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  Iowa.  As  yet  living  -  Sept¬ 
ember  1,  1954. 


Children  -Surname,  Bunn 
William  Benton,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Bowers 
Lee  Bernard 
Twin  brother  (Unnamed) 
Samuel  Walter 

Daniel  Wallace  (Twin  brother) 
Mary  Esther 


Born  Died 

Nov.  7,  1893 
Apr.  25,  1895 
Aug.  21,  1 8 97 
Aug.  21,  1897  At  birth 
Apr.  25,  1899 
Apr.  25,  1899  Nov.  5,  1899 
Nov.  10,  1901 


1.  William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr. 9  -  sonof  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.  and 

Fannie  Bowers-Bunn.  Was  born 
Nov.  7,  1893,  on  the  home  farm 

located  in  Richland  County,  Illinois, 
Bonpas  township.  Married  .Sept.  3. 
1924,  to  Ruth  Winans,  Canton,  Miss, 
who  died  in  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  Feb. 

19,  1946. 


Children:  Surname -Bunn  Born 
Barbara  W.  June  14,  1928 

Charlotte  Frances  Jan.  2  9.  1  934 


Married  June  2  9.  1947,  Marcia 
Lucille  Gove,  Windom,  Minnesota. 

Children  -  None 
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William  Benton,  eldest  of  the  William  Benton  and  Fannie  Bowers-Bunn 
children  is  the  author  of  this  book.  He  is  a  professional  Agricultural 
Extension  worker. 

After  graduating  from  Olney  Township  High  School,  Olney,  Illinois, 
he  attended  and  graduated  from  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege.  Then  he  served  as  a  principal  of  an  Effingham  grade  school  for 
one  year.  Following  this  teaching  experinece,  he  attended  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois.  This  college  training,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  World  War  I. 

Following  his  honorable  discharge  from  service  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  college  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois  in  1 92  0.  Later  he  took  graduate  work  at  the  Colorado 
State  College  and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri. 

He  was  married  in  1924  to  Ruth  Winans  of  Canton,  Mississippi,  (for¬ 
merly  of  Olney,  Illinois).  Ruth  Winans -Bunn  died  in  early  1946.  To  this 
union  were  born  two  daughters  -  Barbara  W.  and  Charlotte  Frances. 
Barbara  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  and  Charlotte  is 
currently  a  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

On  June  20,  1947,  William  Benton  married  Marcia  Lucille  Gove  whose 
home  was  originally  in  Minnesota,  but  who  for  ten  years  previous  had 
served  as  a  home  extension  agent  in  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

After  graduating  from  College,  William  Benton  continuously  served 
as  an  Agricultural  Extension  worker  in  several  counties  in  Illinois. 
These  included  Edgar,  McDonough,  Richland,  Pike  and  Champaign. 
Currently  he  is  serving  as  Farm  Adviser  in  Champaign  County,  Illinois. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  college  fraternities,  Farm  House,  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi  and  Gamma  Sigma  Delta.  The  last  two  are  honorary.  He  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Champaign  Rotary,  American  Legion, 
Champaign-Urbana  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Champaign  County  Farm  Bureau.  In  addition  to  the  above  interests  he 
is  active  in  additional  community  enterprises.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Farm  Advisers,  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in 
Illinois  and  Chicago,  and  in  Who’s  Who  in  Agriculture.  He  holds  a 
Distinguished  Service  Award  in  the  National  County  Agricultural  Agents 
Association. 

Address:  205  West  Vermont  Street,  Urbana,  Illinois 

2.  Benjamin  Bowers  Bunn^  -  son  of  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  and 

Fannie  Bowers-Bunn.  Born,  April  25, 
1895,  on  the  home  farm  located  in 
Richland  County,  Ill.,  Bonpas  township. 
Married,  Dec.  2,  1920,  to  Dorothy 
Harmon,  Olney,  Ill. 


Children-Surname-Bunn  Born 
Kenneth  Maxi  0  Dec.  3,  1923 


THE  WILLIAM  BENTON  BUNN,  SR.  , 
AND  FANNIE  BOWERS  -  BUNN  FAMILY 


Married  Betty  Estel  Shinker,  June  20, 

1948. 

Children:  Surname-Bunn  Born 

Dianne  Sue11  April  8,  1949 

Beniamin  Bowers  Bonn  enlisted  in  the  U  S.  Navy  and  served  in  World 
War  1  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  honorably  discharge  . 
Then  he  returned  to  Richland  County,  Illinois,  and  farmed  for  a  few 
years. 

Following  this  relatively  short  period  spent  on  the  farm  he  disposed 
of  his  farming  interests  and  moved  to  Urbana,  Illinois.  For  many  years 

he  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  later  as  a  carpenter  foreman  for  prominent 

building  contractors  operating  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
the  cities  of  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  and  at  mnufe  ,ir  orce 
Base  near  Rantoul,  Illinois. 

However,  after  his  son,  Kenneth  Max,  returned  home  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  from  the  U.  S.  Navy,  he  and  his  son  formed  a  building 
contracting  partnership.  During  the  several  years  that  have  elapse 
since  this  partnership  was  organized,  Benjamin  and  his  son,  Max,  i 
built  scores  of  beautiful  residences  in  and  about  the  cities  of  Champaign. 
Urbana . 

Benjamin  B.,  commonly  known  as  Ben,  always  rides  a  hobby.  0n  t“- 
farm  it  was  registered  Duroc  hogs.  However,  for  many  years  his  chief 

hobby  has  been  the  production  of  choise  gladiolas  ona  commercial  scale  . 
He  originated  numerous  named  varieties.  Several  of  these  are  present  y 

being  produced  commercially.  For  years  Benhas  exhibited  his  gladiolas 
at  the  larger  gladiola  shows  including  the  Illinois  State  Fair.  e  is 
consistent  winner  at  the  shows. 

His  latest  hobby,  or  perhaps  an  additional  hobby,  is  that  of  developing 
high  class  Pointers  (bird  dogs).  If  you  want  to  learn  about  hunting  dog 
experiences,  ask  Ben. 

Address:  907  North  Coler  -  Urbana,  Illinois. 

3.  Lee  Bernard  Bunn9  -  (twin)  son  of  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  and 

Fannie  Bowers-Bunn. 

Born,  August  21,  1897  in  the  village  of 

Claremont,  Richland  County,  Illinois. 
Married,  1919.  April  23  Ruth  Esther 
Harmon  of  Olney,  Illinois,  R.F.D.  f/4. 


Children:  Surname,  Bunn 


Born 


Thelma  OpallO  March,  1920 

Married,  Nov.  10  1940,  Lester  Gerber, 
Claremont,  R.F.D.  //2. 
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Children:  Surname,  Gerber  Born 


Phebe  F aye  1 1 
Judy  Kaye  1 1 
Connie  Jean^  1 
Daniel  Wayne  1 1 


Dec .  18,  1941 
Aug.  7,  1947 
Aug.  7 .  1  948 
Feb.  13, 1952 


Walter  Lee^O  Oct.  8,  1927 

Married,  Dec.  12,  1948,Verdene  Slun- 
aker,  Calhoun,  Illinois 


Children;  Surname,  Bunn  Born 


Sharon  Lee  ^  1 
William  Josephll 
Marrietta  Elaine 


Sept.  27,  1949 
Oct.  2  5,  1950 
Nov.  2  6,  1951 


Joan  EstherlO  Apr.  18,  1938 

1954  -  A  student  in  East  Richland  Con¬ 
solidated  High  School,  Olney,  Illinois 

Wayne  BernardlO 

1954  -  A  student  in  East  Richland  Con¬ 
solidated  High  School,  Olney,  Illinois. 


Lee  Bernard  Bunn  is  a  farmer  in  Richland  County,  Illinois.  He  is 
active  in  his  church  the  Church  of  Christ. 


Address:  R.F.D.  #4,  Olney,  Illinois. 

4.  Twin  (unnamed)  -  Son  of  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  and  Fannie 

Bowers-Bunn.  Born,  August  21,  1897  -  Rich¬ 
land  County,  Claremont,  Illinois .  Died  at  birth 

5.  Samuel  Walter  Bunn9  -  (twin)  -  son  of  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr., 

and  Fannie  Bowers-Bunn.  Born,  April  25, 
1 8 9 9  in  Richland  County,  Illinois,  Bonpas 
township.  Married,  August  27 ,  1923,  Ella 
Hunter  Van  Matre,  Calhoun,  Illinois, Rich¬ 
land  County. 

Children  -  None 

Samuel  Walter  Bunn  is  the  most  versatile  membe r  of  the  family.  He 
graduated  from  the  Carey  M.  Jones  Auction  College,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1922.  For  many  years  he  owned  and  operated  a  successful  farming 
enterprise.  During  the  same  period  he  built  a  large  public  sale  auction¬ 
eering  business.  In  1945  he  moved  from  the  farm  into  Olney,  purchased 
a  residence,  and  started  a  real-estate  business.  At  the  same  time  he 
continued  and  expanded  his  auctioneering  busine  ss.  His  real -estate  busi¬ 
ness  grew  rapidly.  However,  he  retired  from  the  auctioneering  busine  ss 
in  1951  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  rapid ly  expanding  rea  l-estate 
business . 
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Over  this  29  year  period  he  conducted  about  5000  auctions.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  auctioneering  he  conducted  more  than  175  auctions 
annually.  He  has  been  equally,  if  not  more,  successful  in  the  real-estate 
business  than  inthe  auction  field:  For  the  last  several  years  he  has  sold 
annually  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  property  in  and  about  Richland 
County.  Currently,  in  addition  to  his  real-estate  activities  he  is  the 
active  partner  in  a  cold  storage  locker  plant  that  boasts  of  7  00  rented 
lockers  He  also  owns  about  600  acres  of  land  in  Richland  County,  as 
well  as  numerous  residences  in  the  city  of  Olney.  Fortunately,  too,  he 
has  several  oil  wells  on  his  lands. 


Like  his  great  Uncle  Solomon  he  is  the  jovial  fellow  well  met  -  a 
fellow  that  has  a  host  of  friends  and  the  kind  of  a  person  that  is  a  friend 
to  all  whom  he  contacts.  He  is  active  inhis  church,  the  Church  of  Christ. 
At  one  time  he  was  interested  in  local  politics.  He  was  elected  and 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  one  term.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  grew  older  he  became  more  engrossed  in  business  and  less 
in  politics.  Even  now,  if  you  want  to  start  a  genuine  argument,  wittingly 
or  otherwise,  make  a  remark  questioning  the  soundness  of  the  issues  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  an  argument  is  underway. 

Address:  1011  East  Butler  Street,  Olney,  Illinois 

6.  Daniel  Wallace*?  -  (twin)  Son  of  William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.,  and 

Fannie  Bowers -Bunn. 

Born  Apr.  25,  1899  Richland  County  Illinois, 

Bonpas  township. 

Died  Nov.  5,  1899- 

7.  Mary  Esther'?  -  Daughter  of  William  Benton  Bunn  Sr.,  and  Fannie 

Bowers-Bunn. 

Born,  Nov.  10  1901  Richland  County,  Illinois, 

Bonpas  township. 

Married,  Horace  Lee  Preston 

Born,  May  17  1900  Lawrence  County, 

San  Barens,  Illinois. 

Died  Apr.  6,  1952,  Lawrence  County, 
Illinois,  Christy  Township. 

Children:  Surname,  Preston  Born 

MaryEllenlO  May  4,  1921 

Died  at  birth.  Buriedat  Fairlawn  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Kenneth  Lee^®  July  4,  1939 

In  1954  -  student  in  Summer  High  School 

Re-married,  Oct.  12,  1953,  Gene  Petty. 
Born,  March  1,  1895,  Lawrence  County, 
Sumner,  Illinois,  Petty  township. 
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For  many  years  the  Prestons  lived  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  They  owned 
and  operated  a  very  successful  neighborhood  grocery  store.  Finally, 
however,  they  sold  both  their  store  and  residence  in  Decatur  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  west  Lawrence  County,  near  Sumner,  in  1945.  Here 

the  Prestons  were  happy  and  successful  farm  operators  as  well  as  active 
in  many  community  and  county  endeavors.  After  Lee  passed  away  Esther 
and  son,  Kenneth  Lee,  continued  to  live  on  the  farm.  October  12,  1953 
Esther  was  united  in  marriage  to  Gene  Petty,  a  mail  carrier,  owner  of 
considerable  farm  land  and  business  interests. 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  Concluding  Summary 

“Lighting  ancestral  lamps"  has  been  fascinating.  Authentic  in¬ 
formation  has  been  meticulously  collected  and  recorded  from  many 
sources.  The  objective  has  been  two-fold;  first,  the  desire  to  record 
for  posterity  the  genealogy  and  human-interest  stories  of  the  authors 
direct  ancestors  and,  second,  a  pride  of  heritage.  The  task  has  been 
both  interesting  and  challenging. 

Untangling  the  historical  and  genealogical  facts  has  been  like  un¬ 
tangling  a  badly  snarled  fishing  line  caused  by  a  careless  cast.  Over 
the  centuries  very  little  has  been  recorded  about  our  forebearers.  This 
was  as  expected,  for  they  were  largely  foot-soldiers.  They  were 
substantial,  hard-working  people,  undistinguished  in  most  instances,  but 
the  kind  that  made  America  strong. 

The  task  of  recording  past  records  has  not  been  completed,  by  any 
means,  to  the  writer 's  entire  satisfaction.  Minor  assumptions  have  been 
made.  Even  so,  direct  lines  of  ancestry  have  been  traced  from  the 
emigrant  ancestor  without  a  break  in  a  number  of  direct  descendant 
lines  down  to  the  writer’s  immediate  family.  The  ultimate  goal,  in 
general,  however,  has  been  reached.  An  authentic  record  of  family 
posterity  is  now  printed.  Scores  of  ancestral  lamps  that  perhaps  re¬ 
mained  unlighted  for  centuries  reflect  light  again.  Dim  rays  of  ance  str  al 
lights  are  observed  from  distant  England  and  even  the  European  countries. 

The  name,  Bunn,  appeared  in  the  counties  of  Southeastern  England 
even  before  surnames  were  prevalent  among  the  land  holder s .  There  ’s 
a  possibility  that  the  name  may  have  or  iginated  in  Germany,  or  possibly, 
in  France.  This  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Seelys,  Hyatts,  and 
Haz(z)ards  were  assuredly  English  families.  The  Hazfzjards,  before 
settling  in  England,  were  Dukes  who  lived  in  France  along  the  Swiss 
border.  All  of  these  families  came  to  America  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 


The  author’s  maternal  lineage  were  of  German  descent.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the.  Brumbaughs,  Ulrichs,  Browns,  and  Bowers.  These  families 
came  to  American  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  definitely 
came  from  Germany  to  escape  religious  persecution.  Most  of  these 
people  came  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Once  these  German  ancestors  were  over  in  America,  they  established 
themselves  on  the  land  as  farmers  and  became  steadfast  Christians. 
Practically  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  faith  now  called  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

The  author’s  daughters’  maternal  ancestors  were  the  Baughmans  who 
came  from  Germany.  The  Winans  and  related  families,  paternal  ancestors 
of  the  author’s  daughters,  lived  in  England  for  generations  before  coming 
to  America.  It  is  surmised,  however,  that  the  Winans  originally  came 
from  Germany.  The  Minettes,  one  of  the  lineal  families  who  married 
into  the  Winans  family,  were  originally  French  Huguenots.  This  varied 
and  broad  family  pedigree  naturally  excites  our  curiosity  and  stimulates 
interest  about  ourselves.  But  attitudes,  coupled  with  environment,  are 
also  major  forces  that  affect  lives. 

There  is  a  common  remark  that,  "We  are  what  our  fathers  made  us." 
On  the  other  hand,  change  is  what  comes  by  accepting  what  we  are  doing 
something  about.  As  changes  progre ss;  through  favorable  environment 
great  strides  are  made.  At  least,  this  author  likes  to  think  so.  He 
stresses,  however,  that  every  individual  is  a  paradox  because  he  inherits 
from  his  multitude  of  ancestors,  who  came  into  the  line  through  marriage, 
contradictory  qualities  and  traits. 

The  study  of  the  influence  of  environment,  coupled  with  inheritance, 
is  extremely  interesting.  The  latter  is  especially  true  if  and  when  the 
people  have  the  desire  and  ambition  to  improve  themselves  through 
education. 

Commenting  further  on  heredity,  fortunately,  all  direct  forebearers 
for  many  generations  back,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  “good  foot 
soldiers”.  Their  character  over  the  centuries  presents  an  unblemished 
record.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  were  backwoods  people  ;  however, 
they  were  the  kind  who  helped  make  America  great. 

Speaking  of  inherited  traits,  from  the  Bunns  and  the  Hyatts  originated 
the  sturdy  pioneering  exploring  qualities  that  fostered  ruggedness  of 
physical  frame  as  well  as  strong  and  determined  characteristics  .  From 
the  Haz(z)ards,  tall  and  straight  as  arrows,  came  pride,  dignity,  intel¬ 
ligence,  allegiance  to  God  and  fellow  man,  as  well  as  a  determination 
to  lead.  The  Bowers  family  contributed  humbleness  of  character,  a 
reserved  shyness,  a  love  for  God,  kindness,  and  a  worshipful  attitude 
toward  lofty  ideals. 

Further  back  through  the  generations  the  maternal  ancestors,  the 
Browns,  Ulrichs,  and  Brumbaughs,  contributed  dominant  traits  of 
amiability,  gregariousness,  keenness  of  in te lie ct,  and  adesire  to  maintain 
high  moral  standards.  The  Winans,  paternal  ancestors  of  the  author’s 
daughters,  added  friendliness  and  a  yen  through  hard  work  to  forge 
ahead.  The  Baughmans,  maternal  forebearers  of  the  daughters,  added 
pride,  business  acumen,  and  the  trait  of  aristocracy.  Just  how  these 
innumerable  and  positive  traits  finally  culminate  i:i  an  individual  is 
very  captivating. 
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The  Bunn  lineage,  insofar  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  verify,  is: 


Matthewl  -  (1635  -  about  1680)  Emigrant  from  England;  married  Esther 
(Hester),  believed  to  be  a  Miles  or  Myles. 

Matthew^  -  (1659  ~  )  their  £on,  married  Sarah  (probably  a  Miles) 

William^  -(1672  -  17  30)  the ir  son,  married  Sarah  (probably  Lang- 
staff ) 

Ruben4  -  (17  16  about  -  )  their  son,  married  Rachel  Place 

Benjamin^  -  (1740  -  1795  a  bout  )their  son,  married  Elizabeth 
(probably  Seeley) 

Benjamin6  -  (1781  -  1855)  their  son,  married  Margaret 
Hyatt 

Hyatt7  -  (1805  -  1871)  their  son,  married  Betsey 

Haz(z)ard 

William  BentonSr.8  (1838  -  1912)  their  son,  mar¬ 
ried  Fannie  Bowers-  Rifner, 
a  widow,  (2nd  wife) 

William  Benton  Jr .9  (1893  -  )  their  son  mar¬ 

ried  (1st  wife)  Ruth  Winams  (1  8  9  9-1946). 
Daughters  are: 

Barbara  Winans  1  0  -  (1928-  ) 

Charlotte  FranceslO  -  (1935  -  ) 

The  paternal  direct  line  of  descent  traced  through  the  Haz(z)arri  family 
is : 

Thomas^  -  (1610  -  1680)  Emigrant  from  England  (possibly  Wales;  mar¬ 
ried  — 

Robert2  -  (1635  -  1710)  their  son,  also  an  emigrant  from  England; 
married  Mary  Brownell  (1639  “  1739) 

George^  -  (1665  -  1743)  their  s  on;  married  Pneelope  Arnold 

01iver4  -  (17  10  -  )  their  son;  married - 

Stuart  (or  Ste  wart5 )  -  (1745  -  1833)their  son;  married  (prob¬ 
ably  - Evans 

John6  -  (1778  -  1869)  their  son;  married  Roxanna  Wood 
(1st  wife ) 

Betsey7  -  (1807  -  1868)  their  daughte r ;  mar r ied  Hyatt 
Bunn  (1805  -  1871) 

William  Benton,  Sr. 8  -  (1838  -  1  912  )  their  son  mar¬ 
ried  Fannie  Bowers  Rifner 
(1  858  -  still  living) 

William  Benton,  Jr. 9  -  (Nov.  7,  1893  -  )  their 

son;  married  Ruth  Win¬ 
ans  (1899  -  1  946)  whose 
daughters  are: 

Barbara  Winans  10  -  (1928  -  ) 

Charlotte.  FranceslO  -  (1035  -  ) 
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The  direct  maternal  line  of  descent  traced  through  the  Bowers  family  is: 


Peterl  -  Emigrant  from  Germany;  married - 

John^  -  their  son;  Married  Hannah  Emfield  (1st  wife) 

Peter3  -  (1821  -  1922)  their  s  on;  Married  Mary  Brown 

Fannie^  -  (1858  -  still  living)  their  daughter ;  married  William 
Benton  Bunn,  Sr.  (1838  -  1912) 

William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr. 5  -  their  son;  married  Ruth  Winans 

(1st  wife)  whose  daughters  are: 
Barbara  Winans  ^  -  (1929  -  ) 

Charlotte  Frances^  -  (1935  -  ) 


The  direct  maternal  line  of  descent  traced  through  the  Brown  family  is: 

Johann  Jacob  Brumbaughl  -  (1728  -  )  Emigrant  from  Germany  in 

1750;  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Angle(1740 

-  ) 

Mary2  -  their  daughter;  married  Samuel  Ulrich  (17b0  -  1822) 

Elizabeth3  -  their  daughter;  married  Jacob  Brown,  emigrant  from 
Germany 

Samuel  Brown^  -  Their  son;  married  Fannie  Hoover 

MaryS  -  their  daughter;  married  Peter  Bowers  (1821-1921) 
Fannie^  -  (1858  -  still  living)  their  daughter;  married 
William  Benton  Bunn,  Sr.  (1828  -  1912) 
William  Benton  Bunn,  Jr. 7  -  their  son;  married  Ruth 

Winans  (1st  wife)  whose 
daughters  are: 

Barbara  Winans^  -  (1929  “  ) 

Charlotte  Frances8  -  (1935  -  ) 


The  pleasure  of  Lighting  Ancestral  Lamps  is  finished  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  paragraph.  Lighting  these  Lamps  has  given  the  author 
confidence  in  today  and  hope  for  the  future.  Perhaps  this  small  volume 
will  present  to  all  who  read  the  inspiration  and  the  challenge  to  hand  the 
baton  undefiled  to  the  next  gene  ration.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  hope  of  the 
author. 
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Winans  and  Other  Related  Families 

Maternal  Ancestors  of 
Barbara  and  Charlotte  Bunn 

The  first  Winans  landed  in  America  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  same  name  came  at  that  early  date.  “All,  however,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  earliest  settlers  named  Winans  were  brothers  or 
cousins.  They  were  of  German  descent. ’’  Further  commenting,  Samuel 
R.  Winans  said  in  his  speech  refer  red  to  in  the  footnote  1 :  “Referring  to 
the  early  Winans  history,  as  related  to  me  by  my  Winans  ancestors,  who 
could  trace  back  with  much  certainty  for  about  two  hundred  years,  only 
one  Winans  came  to  America  at  an  early  date.  His  name  was  Conrad 
Wynants,  a  German.  This  early  ancestor  never  learned  to  speak  English. 
He  is  said  to  have  left  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  German  plague.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  three  of  his  sisters  died  during  one  night.  Conrad 
fled  for  his  life  to  Holland.  He  married  in  Holland,  and  late r  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  on  Staten  Island. 

The  Indians  were  troublesome  in  this  general  area.  For  this  reason, 
he  soon  left  and  bought  a  farm  on  the  south  side  of  Elizabethtown  Cree k. 
Possibly  some  portions  of  it  are  now  within  the  city  limits  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  New  Jersey.  Early  ancestors  told  me  they  remember  some  very 
large  apple  trees  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Conrad  Wynants.  His 
horse  power  for  operating  the  farm  is  said  to  have  comprised  his  yoke 
of  oxen  and  one  horse.” 

Trustworthy  well-broken  oxen  in  those  days  were  very  valuable .  On 
the  other  hand,  land  was  cheap.  Conrad  Wynants  was  offered  for  one 
yoke  of  his  oxen  a  farm  known  as  the  Halsted  Farm  comprised  of  several 
hundred  acres.  This  farm  was  located  between  Elizabeth  and  lower 
Rahway.  But  his  wife  protested  the  proposed  deal.  She  said  that  she 
would  never  consent  to  have  her  sons  go  into  the  wilderness  only  to  be 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Apparently,  this  land  was  located  in  the  general 
area  of  the  New  Jersey  early  Bunn  settlement. 

Commenting  further,  Samuel  R.  Winans  reported  in  1868  that  he  had 
tried  for  forty  years. 
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to  trace  whether  the  first  emigrants  were  one,  two,  or  three,  but  that  he 
had  failed  to  e stablish  proof .  Nevertheless,  he  continued  by  saying,  “the 
Winans  family  became  numerous  as  the  generations  expanded.  Families 
of  this  name  are  not  only  commonly  and  currently  found  in  the  Middle 
Stales,  but  also  in  the  Northern,  Southern  and  Western  areas  of  America. 
Most  of  them  have  been  farmers.  However,  some  of  them  have  served 
positions  of  distinction  such  as  bishops,  clergymen,  doctors,  military 
officers,  legislators,  judges,  and  magistrates.  Wittingly  Samuel  R. 
concluded  his  recorded  speech  with  these  comments:  “Their  general 
character  has  been  that  of  honesty  and  industry.  I  never  heard  of  one 
being  hanged,  although  some  of  them  may  have  observed  it." 

After  a  lapse  of  forty  years  from  the  time  that  Samuel  R.  Winans' 
recorded  speech  about  the  history  of  the  Winans  family  spoken  at  a  picnic 
in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in  1868,  the  thread  of  the  family  genealogy  is 
again  picked  up.  This  time,  in  March,  1908,  an  S.R.  Winans,  son  of 
Samuel  R.  Winans  I,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  wrote  at  least  two  letter s 
to  Joseph  Minett  Winans,  Olney,  Illinois,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Barbara  and  Charlotte  Bunn. 

S.R.  Winans  commented  in  one  of  these  letters  addressed  to  Joseph 
Minett  Winans:  “Your  cousin,  Fannie  Winans,  in  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  picnic  address  -  to  my  great  delight. 

I  attended  this  picnic  when  a  mere  boy.  The  speaker  was  my  father  - 
now  long  dead.  I  had  no  copy.  I  remember  the  day  and  place  very  vividly. 
Father  had  great  interest  in  the  matter  of  genealogical  history.  I  seemed 
to  have  inherited  this  interest.  He  had  only  traditions.  I  have  made 
searches  in  records,  wills,  deeds,  etc. 

Your  line  is:  Johnl  -  (1640  -  1694) 

Jacob2  -  (1682-1722) 

Benjamin^  -  (1722  -  1793) 

Aaron4  -  (1752  -  1810) 

Benjamin^  -  (1787  -  1832) 

Aaron6  -  (1810  -  1886) 

Joseph7  -  (1854  -  1926) 

This  letter  presents  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  there  was  more 
than  one  early  Winans  emigrant. 

The  parents  of  Joseph  Minett  Winans ,  maternal  grandfather  of  Barbara 
Winans  Bunn  and  Charlotte  Frances  Bunn  were:. 

Aaron  S.  Winans 

Born,  June,  1810,  somewhere  in  Kentucky 

Died,  Nov.  11,  1886,  in  Jasper  or  Richland  County,  Illinois 

Married,  Lavenia  L.  Minett- Winans 

Born,  Nov.  1818 
Died,  Nov.  27,  1887 

Children  born  to  this  union  were: 

1.  William  E.  Winans  -  (Sept.  1846  -  Feb.  14,  1895) 

2.  Belle  Mary  Winans  -  (Aug.  31,  1850  -  Jan.  30,  1906)  Married 

William  Matton  December  25,  187  6. 

3.  Mary  Louise  Winans  -  (Aug.  15,  1852  -  July  22,  1913) 

Married  Oscar  Sidmore  -  1878 
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4.  Joseph  Minett  Winans  -  (Nov.  11,  1854  -  Apr.  22,  1926) 

Married  Diadema  Murray,  who  died 
July  24,  1885  -  2nd  marriage  Lottie 
May  Baughman  March  8,  1887  -  ma¬ 
ternal  grandmothe  r  of  Barbara  Winans 
Bunn  and  Charlotte  Frances  Bunn. 

5.  Harry  C.  Winans  -  (Sept.  1,  1862  -  Aug.  17,  1935) 

Did  not  marry . 

Aaron  S.  Winans  operated  a  leather  goods  shop  in  Kentucky  during 
the  Civil  War.  Apparently,  the  war  greatly  disrupted  his  business  and 
thereafter,  he  made  his  way  to  Jasper  County,  Illinois.  There  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  records  of  a  brother,  a  Capt.  William  B.  Winans  have  been 
partially  preserved.  William  B.  Winans  died  at  the  age  of  about  77  years 
at  Bowling  Green  Kentucky. 

Aaron  S.  Winans’,  father-in-law  Minett  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Simms.  This  couple  apparently  emigrated  from  England  after  their 
marriage.  The  Minett  family  were  French  Hugenots.  They  came  to 
England  during  the  French  Revolution.  Many  of  the  family  are  buried  in 
Berkley  Church  burial  grounds  near  Glouchester,  England. 

A  Navy  Captain,  Henry  Minett,  and  first  cousin  of  Joseph  Minett 
Winans,  retired  and  lived  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  the  later  part  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  Joseph  Minett  Winans  was  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Barbara  Winans  Bunn  and  Charlotte  Frances  Bunn.  He 
married  Lottie  Baughman  who  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  C.  Baughman. 
This  man  was  one  of  Richland  County,  Illinois,  most  prosperous  and 
best  known  citizens  during  his  day. 

Edmund  C.  Baughman,  son  of  Jacob  Baughman  and  Mary  Houser- 
Baughman  was  born  in  Cochocton  County,  Ohio,  on  December  27,  1837. 
He  passed  away  July  11,  1919-  This  man  emigrated  from  his  Ohio  home 
in  the  fall  of  1859.  by  way  of  covered  wagon.  He  settled  in  Madison 
township,  Richland  County.  His  father  beforehand  had  entered  land  from 
the  government.  Here  he  hued  the  logs  to  build  his  house,  cleared  this 
land,  split  rails  for  the  fences,  and  worked  with  more  than  ordinary 
energy.  We  taught  school  for  ten  years  during  the  winter  months. 

On  March  28,  1861,  he  married  Gabriella  Reeder,  daughter  of  Abijah 
S.  Reeder  and  Lacinda  Smith-Reeder .  Mrs.  Baughman  passed  away  in 
1917.  Edmund  C.  Baughman  lived  in  Madison  township  for  2  3  years.  He 
gradually  branched  out  in  the  stock  business  and  made  livestock  his 
chief  occupation  for  life.  When  the  war  of  1861  was  declared  he  drove 
to  St.  Louis  to  enlist,  but  was  re  jected  on  account  of  a  physical  disability. 
This  he  always  regretted. 
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He  was  not  an  office-seeker.  However,  he  served  his  township  as 

supervisor  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1884,  he  moved  to  Wayne  County 

Illinois  on  a  large  farm  which  he  had  previously  purchased.  Here  he 

resided  and  prospered  at  farming  and  stock  dealing.  In  those  days  he 

drove  his  cattle  to  mar  ket  in  Central  Illinois.  In  1 8 94,  he  moved  to  Olney, 

* 

Illinois,  and  made  that  city  his  home  from  that  time  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Baughman  was  a  very  active  man  and  a  man  of  considerable 
ability.  He  founded  a  bank  in  Tuscola,  Illinois .  This  bank  in  1  954,  is  still 
operating.  When  he  severed  his  connections  with ‘this  bank,  he  turned 
his  attentionto  the  Delta  lands  in  Mississippi  where  he  acquired  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  at  a  nominal  price.  He  lived  to  see  this  land  develop 
into  one  of  the  great  agricultural  areas  in  America.  The  land  advanced 
many  fold  in  price. 

During  Governor  Altgelds  administration  he  was  appointed  trustee  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  at  Carbondale.  He  was  active  in  his  church 
and  made  liberal  contributions  to  churches,  as  well  as  other  community 
welfare  enterprises. 

Edmund  C.  Baughman,  born  December  27,  1837,  Cochocton  County, 
Ohio,  and  Gabriella  Franklin  Reeder,  born  January  10,  1840,  near 
Covington,  Kentucky,  were  married  March  28,  1861,  in  Madison  town¬ 
ship,  Richland  County,  Illinois. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  their  children: 

1.  Edmund  Jacob  Baughman  -  Born  Feb.  10,  1862,;  married  Jennie 

Clarkson  on  Dec.  23,  1891.  He  died  Aug. 
16,  1934,  in  San  Diego,  California. 

2.  Margaret  Lucinda  Baqghman  -Born  December  22,  1863;  married 

James  H.  Wilson  on  Oct.  27,  1885. 
She  died  Feb.  17,  1900,  in - ,  Illinois. 

3.  Mary  Charlotte  Baughman  (afterward  called  Lottie  May)  -  Born  May 

7,  1866;  married  Joseph  Minett  Winans 
on  March  8,  1887.  She  died  May  30,  1944 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

4.  Infant  son  (Un-named)  -  Born  dead  on  February  14,  1868. 

5.  Harry  Clarence  Baughman  -  Born  March  9.  1869;  married  Lucy 

Homorighous  on  Oct.  14,  1896.  He  died 
Nov.  21,  1928, in  Brawley,  California. 

6.  William  Reeder  Baughman  -  Born  March  2,  187  1;  married  Edna 

Anderson  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  on 
July  19,  1 898 .  He  died  in  Jackson, 

Mississippi,  April,  1954. 

7.  Lura  Viola  Baughman  -  Born  April  9.  1  874;  married  George  Herbert 

Bainum,  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
Nov.  27,  1895.  She  died  on  Jan.  15,  1904. 
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Finally,  the  record  of  the  Joseph  Minett  Winans  and  the  Lottie  May 
Baughman  -  Winans  family  and  descendants  are: 

1.  Luella  Minett  Winans  -  Born  May  6',  1889,  Olney,  Illinois.  Graduate 

of  Home  Economics,  Universityof  Wisconsin. 
Followed  the  career  of  a  dietic  ian  throughout 
her  active  adulthood.  She  never  married;  now 
retired,  and  lives  at  447  W.  Main  St.,  Decatur 
Illinois . 

2.  Aaron  Edmund  Winans -Born  Dec.  12,  1891.  Graduate  Gem  City  Busi¬ 

ness  College,  Quincy,  Ill.  Sales  supervisor 
for  Proctor -Gamble  for  more  than  thirty-two 
years.  Veteran  of  World  War  1.  Married 
Winifred  Ethel  Moore  on  July  5,  1917;  di¬ 
vorced  June  9,  1921,  no  children.  Second 

marriage  to  Fern  Stonecipheron  Dec.  9,  192  1- 
Daughter,  Bette  Jo  Winans  -  Born  Feb.  26, 
1936,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Expects  to  enroll  as  a 
Freshman  U.  of  Ill.  -  1954-55.  AaronEdmund 
(now  retired)  and  family  live  at  Lake  Spring  - 
field,  R  #3,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

3.  Hugh  Neal  Winans,  Sr.  -  Born  Jan.  6,  1894,  Olney,  Illinois;  attended 

U.  of  Wise.  Served  across  the  seas  in  \Vorld 
War  I.  Farmed  in  Mississippi  for  a  number 
of  years  near  Canton;  married  Dora  Little 
Wood  on  Oct.  2  0,  1921.  Died  Mar  ch  22 ,  1  945 
Children:  Hugh  Neal  Winans,  Jr.  -  Born 
Sept.  7,  1922,  Canton,  Miss.  Mar¬ 
ried  Lea  Byrd;  Served  as  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer  in  World  War  ;i 
Remained  in  U.S.  Service. Children 
(Names  and  number  unknown) 

William  Robert  Winans  -  Born  Jan 
1924,  Canton,  Miss.  Married 
Gladys  Leyme.  Served  as  Serges  - 
in  World  War  II,  Graduate  Milsaj 
College,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Currently  (1 954)civilian  instruct o r 

at  Army  Camp,  Biloxi,  Miss.  i  h 1 
family  has  three  children. 

Joseph  Leroy  Winans  -  Born  3  c: 
27,  1  92  7,  Canton  Mississippi 

Served  in  World  War  II.  Currently 
(1954)  in  Canton,  Miss  Pol:*-* 
force.  Married  — -Leyme  (Sisl-  r  -  : 
William  Robert’s  wife.)  Childres 
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Ambrose  Rufus  Winans  -  Born  Nov. 
26,  192  9.  Canton,  Miss.  Currently 
(1954)  in  U.S.  Army  stationed  in 
Germany.  Single. 

4.  Ruth  Winans  Bunrt-  Born  July  5,  1  899.  Olney,  Illinois  ;  mar ried  William 

Benton  Bunn,  Jr.,  then  of  Olney,  Illinois  in  Canton, 
Miss.,  on  Sept.  3,  1924.  Graduate  Col.  of  L.A.S. 
Univ.  of  Illinois  1924. 

Died  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  on  February  19,  1946. 
Children:  Barbara  Winans  Bunn  -  Born  June  14, 
1928,  Olney,  Illinois.  Graduated  L.A.S. 
Northwestern  Univ.  1950.  Presently  employed  in 
secretarial  work  Armour  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Lives  1154  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Charlotte  Frances  Bunn  -  Born  Jan.  29,  1935, 

Pittsfield,  Illinois.  Currently  a  student  Univ.  of 
Ill.,  Class  of  '56. 

5.  Grace  Winans  Leaton  -Born  Nov.  6,  1902,  Olney,  Illinois.  Graduated 

Home  Econ.  University  of  Ill.  Married  James 
Culver  Leaton,  of  Chicago,  Ill. ,  on  Aug .  1,1929 
in  Chicago.  Home  Address  -  721  W.  Wash., 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

Children:  Joanne  Leaton  -  Born  May  3,1930; 

graduate  L.A.S.  De  Pauw,  Univ. 
Greencastle,  Ind.  in  1953. 

James  Winans  Leaton-  Born  July 
6,  193  1,  Chicago,  Ill.  Graduated 

L.A.S.  Cornell  Univ.  Ithica,  N.  Y.  Jn 
1  95  4.  Currently  a  commissioned 
officer  in  U.S.  Army. 


1  Samuel  R.  Winans  spoke  at  a  picnic  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in  1868, 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Winans  family. 
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